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Economo Word Builder No. 1 


8271 A new, large-type word builder. Printed on high-grade 
tag stock, which will prove of exceptionally good wearing quality. 
The box is made especially strong to withstand constant handling 
and hard usage to which the “builder’’ box is subjected. Con- 
tains an extra large quantity of tablets. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Embeco Improved Word Builder 


8002 A _ large-type builder, printed on heavy manila cards, 
two sides, cut up in single letters. There are over three hundred 
and fifty letters in bold type, including a good variety of capitals 
and small letters. 


Price, per box, $0.15; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Imperial Word Builder 


8270 A new builder of the large-type variety, printed on heavy 
manila tablets, with each letter duplicated in medial script on 
the reverse side. In extra strong durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 








Embeco Sentence Builder 


A selection of words for expression sentence building, 
printed on heavy manila tablets, in large type, with each word 


8011 


duplicated in medial script on the reverse side. When properly 
put together the words form the first basal story in Book I, 
“Progressive Road to Reading.” 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 6 oz. 


Bradley’s Phonetic Desk Card 


8291 This device is designed for review work in phonetics, 
and should be placed before pupils after they have mastered the 
simple phonograms and consonants. The teacher can determine 
at a glance the individual child’s knowledge of phonetics by 
noting the results of his efforts to make complete words on this 
card. The card offers several hundred possible combinations 
and covers the simple phonetic words taught during the first 
stages of development of reading. Put up in durable box. 
Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Bradley’s Fraction Disks 
8047 A series of sectional cardboard disks, the sections printed 
in various colors, showing the circle divided into equal parts. 
There are six disks, showing wholes, halves, thirds, fourths, 
sixths, and eighths, 4 inches in diameter. 
Price, per set, $0.20. 
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Bradley’s Cut-to-Shape Letters 


8274 An assortment of cut-out letters, one inch high, made of 
heavy blue coated stock. With this builder words are formed 
with actual letters, giving the child a true impression of the 
structural design of each letter. They are also adapted to sign 
making and may be used as patterns for first steps in hand 


lettering. 
Price, per box, $0.50; mailing weight, 4 oz. 
Embeco Phonetic Drill Cards 

8252 Designed to assist the teacher by providing material for 


drill, necessary to fix the common phonograms in the pupil’s 
mind. 

Each card contains sixteen word combinations, with letters 
printed in large, readable type oneinch high. There are twenty 
cards in each set, forming three hundred and twenty word com- 
binations. The most compact phonetic drill cards on the market. 

Price, per set, $1.50; mailing weight, 2 lbs. 


Embeco Perception Cards for Number Work 


8290 This set of perception number work is made in the form 
of dominoes. The cards are strong manila tag stock, size 64 x 10 
inches, and the domino dots are printed in dark green ink, one 
inch in diameter, so that they are quickly discernible from all 
parts of the room. There are twenty-four cards, containing all 
number combinations from 1 to 10. Put up in a durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.75; mailing weight, 1. lb. 3 oz. 





























Economo Number Builder No. 1 


8281 A new number builder, printed on heavy manila tag 
stock, with large numerals in bold type. It contains a large 
quantity of numerals from 1 to o and supply of mathematical 
denominations. . Put up in box made especially strong so that 
it will withstand constant handling. An exceptionally fine 
builder. 

Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Factoring for Beginners 


8189 An effective method for teaching the multiplication tables 
by means of tablets containing the basic numbers, 1 to 10, and 
their factors. The set contains over two hundred tablets printed 
two sides with figures in large, plain type. Put up in box with 
sheet of suggestions. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 
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Words Describe Pictures Visualize 


The Perr Pictures 


Education Through Pictures 


HE mind of the child of to-day is more easily reached, thought is inspired 
i i and appreciation is cultivated through the sense of sight rather than through 
laborious word descriptions. These artistic reproductions of the works 
of famous artists faithfully convey the impressions of the originals. They are inval- 
Baby Stuart Van Dyck able aids in teaching Language, Literature, History, Geography and Picture Study. George Washington Stuart 












Pictures for Class Study 











The smallest size, 3 x 3144. For notebooks, essays, etc., cost 
One Cent Each for 50 or more. The next size, 544 x 8, more 
effective and better for Picture Study cost 

Two Cents Each (for 25 or more. 






Ten Cent Size 10x 12, for 5 or more, are excellent for inexpen- Saved Landseer 
sive classroom decoration and for collections: 





End of Day 
































These 12 pictures in the 10 x 12 size for $1.20. Any 10 for $1.00. 





Artotypes — Large Pictures for Framing 


$1.25 each for two or more; $1.50 for one. Each picture is on 
paper 22 x 28, including the white margin. Select four or five of these 
pictures and frame them for your schoolroom. Send $2.50 for any 
two or $5.00 for any four. 





All of these pictures, Hand Colored, same size, at $1.50 each for 
two or more; $2.00 for one. 


‘ —— A Distinguished Member of the 
} “ S a 
Three Members of a Temperance Fp fumane Society Landseer 





Bird Pictures in Colors 


Three Cents Each for 15 or more. Size, 7x9. 
F Send 75 cents for Pictures of 25 Common 
Birds and a very brief description of each. 





Catalogues 


Our Art Catalogue of 64 pages shows 1600 subjects. With this cata- 
logue we include actual samples of the Ten Cent pictures, Four Cent 
Sundin endian Midiend pictures, and one of the colored bird pictures. Send 15 cents 

Shakespeare’s Home for this catalogue, unless you have our latest 1920 edition. 





Spring Corot 





Recommendations 


We received]the Perry Pictures Catalogue and are delighted with 


the descriptions and information it contains. We will send an order 
soon. 


I still_treasure the Perry Pictures given me when in the grammar 
grades, and I want to give each of my pupils the pleasure of owning 
a few_of them. 





A Helping Hand Renou ‘ P " = 
patos v While teaching I used a great many of your pictures and_was well 


pleased with them. The Shepherdess LerolleZ 
I think your pictures beautiful and the prices are so very reasonable. 


The picture you sent me arrived yesterday and‘is most satisfactory. 
I am very much pleased with it. Undoubtedly I shall order some 
more of these Artotypes from you. 


I was very much pleased with the pictures received about a month 
ago, and I thank you for your promptness in filling the order. 


I have used your pictures for a number of years and I_ find them a 
very inspiring help in my work. 








‘he Perry Pictures GC. BOX Bs MALDEN,MASS. Christ and the Doctors 


Monarch of the Glen Landseer Hofmann 
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Summer Schools— Vacation Opportunities— Vacation Travel 





PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebe] Teachers College 


June 20—SUMMER SCHOOL— July 28 
a and Dormitery overlook Lake Michigan 


2 Be es Stadegpesqen, o. ay merit 

- Playground. Stron acult ne uip- 

ment—Central Locati ion—Aeseedited. , 
Address Registrar 

Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chigago 


EUROPE ona THE PASSION PLAY 
of OBERAMMERGAU 

2, 30 to 90 days 

ing all expenses 








Special Summer Tri, 
$490 and up, inclu 


Most unusual itinerary planned for 56 day trip visiting 
England, France, the battlefields, Switzerland, the Alps, 
the great cities of oar: the Rhine, home by Canada. 
Specially priced, $69 

Send vl booklet “E”’ 


T. & S. TOURS COMPANY 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 


TRAINING SCHOOL FoR NURSES 


Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department 
of Registration and Education. 3 year course, 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction. 
Graduates eligible for State Registration. 

Entrance Requirements: Physical fitness, 
four years’ high school or its educational 
equivalent. Text-books, uniforms, room, 
board and monthly allowance during training. 
Third year scholarship maintained in Columbia 
University of New York City. 


For further information apply to 
Mies Josephine McLeod, A.B.,R.N. 


Superintendent of Nurses 
Dept. 32, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, II. 











Physical Education 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six Weeks—June 26 to August 5, 1922 
TEACHERS! Why not become more efficient 
aren add to don usefulness as teachers 
INCREASE Y SALARIES? | 
TEACHERS” COURSES ALL 
BRANCHES OF yet eae EDUCATION 
—GYMNASTICS DANCING — ARE 
ACCEPTED BY SCHOOL BOARDS FOR 
PROMOTION CRED 
SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE pe. 
PARTMENTS OF PUBLIC INSTR 
AND CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Dancing. 
_ eee Gymnasium 
Camp in Wisconsin open 
an “AUGUST for x gels from nine voor ro and 
upward, For catalogs address the RE . 
Established 1903 
CHICAGO NORMAL SOHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 








Dept. P E., 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





The Window Curtain 


I like the window curtain in 

The chamber where I sleep, 
Because it has a hole in it 

Through which the moon can peep. 


When it is going on its way 
And passes by our place, 
It always looks into this hole 
And shines into my face. 


Sometimes it seems to speak, and say, 
“How are you, boy, to-night?” 

And then I answer back, and say, 
* All right, old Moon, all right!” 


My mother’s always mending things 
And hates a hole to see, 

But I have begged that she will let 
This one be left for me. 


For I believe the moon was glad 
To find it and peep through, 
And I am glad to have it there — 
I think ’tis fun — don’t you? 
—M. E. N. Hatheway 


True Friends 


Buddy heard a scratching on the kitchen 
door one day. 

Buddy went to open it, and then we heard 
him say: 

“Mother, it’s a puppy! 

mother? See! 

Such a friendly puppy, and he’s just the one 
for me!” 


Can’t I keep him, 


Buddy named him Cesar, and he taught 
him many tricks — 

How to stand alone, and beg, and how to 
pick up sticks. 

Buddy has a loyal friend, and Cesar has a 
chum, 

And everywhere that Buddy 
puppy’s sure to come! 

— Helen Cowles Le Cron 


goes, the 





Book Note 


HEALTH IN HoME AND Town. By Bertha 
M. Brown. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Illustrated. 332 pages. Cloth. D.C. Heath 
& Co. Boston, New York, Chicago. 

Junior high schools and domestic science 
courses will find in this book the ideal treat- 
ment of one of the most important subjects of 
education in its revised and enlarged form. 

In the part devoted to domestic hygiene, 
there are instructive chapters on ventilation, 
heating the house, lighting the house, furnish- 
ing, decorating and, most important of all, 
keeping the house clean and healthful. 

In the part devoted to municipal hygiene, 
attention is called to the importance of parks, 
playgrounds, food supply, water supply, 
disposing of refuse, prevention of disease, etc 


Thirteenth Season 
TRAVEL “SANGER WAY” 


TOURS 


See us before booking with others 


YELLOWSTONE 


Leaving Every Saturday 


CLACIER PARK 


Leaving July 16th, August 13th 


ALASKA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC ROCKIES 
Leaving August 6th 


EUROPE 


Sailing June 30th from Montreal 
ST. LAWRENCE 
AND SAGUENAY RIVERS 
SANCER TOURS 


17 North La Salle Street, Chicago 











on its merits. 
edited by Prof. M. V. O’Shea. 


W. F. Quarrie&Co., - 





Earn $1,000 This Summer! 


This is a final word to superintendents and city teachers who wish to earn 
money in sales work during vacation. 


You should sell an article whose worth has been proved and which sells 
Such an article is THE WORLD BOOK in 10 volumes, 


Several representatives earned $1,000 or more each last summer, helped to 
raise educational standards in their communities and returned to their 
schools refreshed and with increased ability and enthusiasm. 


Educational Salesmanship is a High Calling 


* 86 E, Randolph St., Chicago 














Bargain 
Yellowstone National Park with 
its hundred dancing geysers, 
where the bears eat out of your 
hand, and the buffaloes, deer and 
elk roam at large; Salt Lake City 
with its interesting Mormon fea- 
tures and Great Salt Lake; Ogden 
Canyon, all of scenic Colorado 
and Denver—a wonderful vaca- 
tion and all for the price of a 
ticket to Yellowstone alone— 
an advantage offered exclusively 
by the Union Pacific. 


Fares Lowest in Years 


Round trip but little more than 
fare one way; no War Tax. 


The Union Pacific in addition to 
the above reaches 9 other 
National Parks, California and 
the Pacific Northwest— practi- 
cally all the western resort 
regions. 


Write for Free Booklets 


Invaluable aids to vacation planning. 
Indicate those you wish. 


0 “Yellowstone National Park” 
D0 “Rocky Mountain National (Estes) 
Park”’ 
0 “Colorado’s Mountain Playgrounds” 
O “Pacific Northwest and Alaska’”’ 
5 “California Calls You” 
0 “Idaho-Utah Outings” 


For full information and booklets, 
write to 


A. L. Craig, G. P. A. 
Room 109 Union Pacific Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 
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Lyceum Arts Conservatory 


Incorporated and Accredited 
Announces a 


Summer Master School 


June 19 to July 29 (six weeks) 


Spode que will be conducted in all branches of 
usic, Dramatic Art, Public School Music and Nor- 
mal Methods. 


Numbered among the artist faculty of thirt prominent 
teachers in residence this year will be: ELIAS DAY, 
President and Director of Dramatic Department; 
THEODORE HARRISON, Director of Music Depart- 
ment; CAROLINE BOURGARD, Director Public 
School Music Department, and many others. 
Credits given in all departments for summer work. 
Our studios and dormitories are located in the heart of 
the North Side Art Center. 
Write to-day for our free bulletin. 
Address Registrar, Box P. E., 

1160 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





FIVE TEACHERS FOR VA- 
AT ONCE—caTion Work TO TRAVEL, 
demonstrate and sell dealers: $40.00 to $75.00 eek; 
railroad fare paid. Write at once. . — 
GOODRICH DRUG CO., Dept. 400, Omaha, Neb. 





The Most Wonderful Trip ever offered to 


YELLOWSTONE 


10 GLORIOUS DAYS Entire cost 59 

in the Park ONLY 15 
Two weeks from Chicago to Chicago, via Burlington 
scenic route, inclnding standard Pullman, meals on diners, 
600 miles by auto, marvelous trip off beaten track to 
Lake Jackson in the Heart of Tetons. 
Tours to all points of interest in Colorado Rockies, Cal- 
ifornia, National Parks, Canada, St. Lawrence, Alaska, 
eastern cities. Information on request. 

Send for free booklet “Y” 


T. & 8S. TOURS COMPANY 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 


Partial Contents of This Issue 


The Water Meadows.................. 347 
(pg @e ee 348 
Teacher can Help Julia, Jim and Harry.. 350 
Why Primary Supervisor?.............. 352 
A Silent Reading Test........ oer 
Why Teachers Leave the Profession 354 
Child Welfare Corner. III............. 355 
A Spring Project. 356 
PPP rer ere ee 358 
Pets as Kindergarten Material . 359 
Plan for History Teaching in Grades I-IV. 360 
A Bama Pasar Dal... . 2. es wcas oes 361 
2. Si er er 362 
Informal Gymnastics for First and Second 


History, Civics and Geography Through 

Nas | Pe eee : 
Mother Goose Rhymes for Good English. . ‘ 
Some Relics of the Chippendale......... 
Historic Churches and Other Places of In- 

ee ee ares oe ae 
Individual Method of Teaching Arithmetic 376 


A June Project........ Ee ea 377 
Civic Songs for City Children........... 378 
An English Project........... 379 
Stories for Language Work... 380 
ED ich niece sana «th Sebald 383 
ON 5 A eee 384 
A Pageant of June........ _ 388 
ee ee ee 
Prrmary EpucaTIon — 1922-1923 . 396 











Be Wise; Study-At-Home 
High School, Normal, College, Business 
onl Professional Degrees. Catalog Free. 


TEACHERS PROEESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D.C. 














EUROPEAN TOUR 


JUNE 24 to AUGUST 28 


Twelfth Conducted Tour 


Special Features: Auto tour — three days, from 
Grenoble to Nice; Monte Carlo; Menton; Italian 
Riviere; Corniche Drive; Amalfi Drive; Passion Play. 

Party limited to fifteen for si ht-seeing. Always 
under the personal supervision of Miss FitzGerald or 
Mr. Charles Myall. 

Special attention, both for day and evening excur- 
sions, to ladies alone. 

Side Trip to Ireland and Scotland. 

References: — Continental and Commercial Bank. 

Members of former tours. 


MARY E. FITZGERALD 
148 N.. Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, III. 








PHYSICALT[™ 
EDUCATION 


Two-year course leading to 
well paid positions in schools, 
colleges, universities, commu- 
nity centres, industrial gym- 
nasiums, banks, department 
stores,etc. Free graduate plac- 
ing bureau. Strong faculty. ; ‘ 7 pe 
Swimming pool, gymnasiums, tennis, dancing auditorium. 

Summer Session for teachers begins June 27th 
View book, catalog and particulars sent on request. 
Regular term September 19th. 








AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
COMZES WP ss 
Address Dept. P6 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicage 





PROJECT METHOD 


June 20 UMMER COURSE July 28 
3 Depts.—K iNDERGARTEN—PRimMary—Playground 


Address: Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
Box C, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 











School THE 





“| Snow-Froehlich 
SCHOOL 
OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Chicago, [llinois 
Annual Summer Session—July 3, August 11 
Dmectors: Bonnie E. Snow, Hugo B. Froehlich 





BUREAU are yours — free. 


teacher. 











Tae Vacation 
Opportunity 


The Courses offered at the SNow- 
FROELICH SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
provide training for Supervisors and 
Teachers of Art and are fully accred- 
ited by colleges and universities. 

The Pleasures and Advantages of a 
summer in Chicago are many. 

The Benefits of THe TEACHERS’ SERVICE 
Its scope is wide 


and the individual interest in every personal 
problem assures the best position for each 


ENROLL NOW 


Attractively APPLICATION BLANK MAILED UPON REQUEST 
illustrated For information address 

1922 

Bulletin THE SNOW- FROEHLICH 
sent upon SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
request. 1922 Calumet Avenue, *.” Chicago, Illinois 


attention. 


74-13753 




















This summer round trip tickets will sell at prices 
only slightly in advance of regular one-way fares. 
A reduction of almost 50% via the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway. No war tax. 


Plan now to make that long deferred visit to the 
picturesque Puget Sound Country where moun- 
tain and marine attractions will vie for your 


Or perhaps you’d rather plan a summer on a ranch 
in the Montana Rockies; wandering a’top of the 
world — hiking, riding, fishing — finding a new joy 
in living in the most glorious of outdoor lands. 

Of course you’ll travel over the “ World’s Longest 
Electrified Railroad”— route 
“Olympian” and the “Columbian ”— between 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Mis- 
soula, Spokane, Seattle and Tacoma. 


Write for full information and illustrated booklets. 


GEORGE B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent 
Room 1348, Railway Exchange Bldg. 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Reduced Fares 


to the 


Northwest 


of the famous 


Chicago 


CHICAGO 


RAILWAY 














RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Erta Austin BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 65 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
nolan ihustrated in color. Price, 65 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 65 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


Vor Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 70 cents _ 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 65 cents 


Dor Grade 11: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 70 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 75 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 70 cents 


Dor Grade Iii: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 75c 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 76c 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 80 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS, 75 cents 
NEAR AND FAR STORIES (1920,) 80 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Brain-Fag and 
Mental Strain 


come frequently from lack of health-givin 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues, 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 
vated and depletedelements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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THe ABBOTT EDUCATIONAL CO. 


Specialists in Industrial Art Materials 





\ 


Chroma Educational Coated Papers 
Construction Papers 
Poster Papers 
Writing Papers 
Drawing Papers 


The Snow-Froehlich Color Charts 
Outline Figures for Costume Design 
Story Animal Outlines 


Art-O-Namel Sculpto 
Glupaste 


Water Colors Crayons 
Materials for Block Printing 





SEND FOR CATALOG 





208 S. Wabash Ave, 


Chicago 











A New Kind of 
Pedagogical Book 


BOOK of letters from one rural school teacher 
A to another — frank, friendly, and wholly un- 

pedantic, yet full of inspiring and practical 
suggestions. Martha has many things to discuss 
with Hilda, some cf them amusing, some exas- 
perating, some puzzling, many of them serious, 
and all of them of interest and value to every 
rural school teacher. 

Marvin S. Pittman, the author of this book, 
“Successful Teaching in Rural Schools,” writes out 
of the wisdom of experience, with optimism and 
common sense. He presents the most approved 
educational theory in the form of a real story. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


By Marvin S. PITTMAN 


Head of Department of Rural Education, Mich- 
igan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


An Excellent Book for Vacation Reading 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Bosten Atlanta 
































REMITTANCES 


Checks, drafts and money 
orders should be made 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


SAMPLE COPIES 


We have been compelled 





payable to the order of 
the Educational Publishing 


Company. gona 


ge OF ADDRESS 


When sending new address, 
eteege be cuse to ive the 
to w the 

paper bas has been sent. This 


alone isnot sufciet data 


Xe -y- — ye -4 


Canadian Postage, 25c. 


New York, N. 





t, 1922, by Educational Publ 
to June. Entered at Boston Post 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Sutoutotinn Price, a per year. Single Copies, Twenty-five cents. 
per year extra. Foreign Postage, 40c per year extra. 


Boston, Mass., 50 B 


ishing Com . Published Monthly 


romfield Street 
oy 18 E. 17th Street 


Chicago, Ill., 2457 Prairie A 
Canada, McClelland & Goode 
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sample Ms A A recent 
issue will be sent free as 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 
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month PRECEDING pub- 
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as Second Class Matter. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION — Not ‘‘What does it cost?’’ but *“‘Does it pay me?” 
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Stone Bridge on the Sudbury River (see page 373) 


The Water Meadows 


Early March 


The distant view of the open — flooded Sudbury meadows, 
all dark blue, surrounded by a landscape of white snow, 
gave ah impulse to the dormant sap in my veins. Dark 
blue and angry waves contrasting with the white but 
melting winter landscape. Ponds, of course, do not yet 
afford this water prospect, only the flooded meadows. 
There is no ice over or near the stream, and the flood 
has covered or broken up much of the ice on the meadow. 
The aspect of these waters at sunset, when the air is still, 
begins to be unspeakably soothing and promising. Waters 
are at length and begin to reflect, and instead of looking 
into the sky, I look into the placid water for the signs and 
promise of the morrow. 


. . « That dark blue shadowy revelation. It is as when 


the sap of the maple bursts forth early and runs down the 
trunk to the snow. 





Late March 


How charming the contrast of land and water, especially 
where there is a temporary island in the flood, with its 
new and tender shores of waving outline, so withdrawn, 
yet habitable; above all, if it rises into a hill above the 
water, so contrasting with it the more, and if that hill is 
wooded, suggesting wildness. Our vernal lakes have a 
beauty to my mind which they would not possess if they 
were more permanent. Everything is in rapid flux here, 
suggesting that nature is alive to her extremities and 
superficies. To-day we sail swiftly on dark rolling waves, 
or paddle over a sea as smooth as a mirror, unable to touch 
the bottom, where mowers work and hide their jugs in 
August, coasting the edge of maple swamps where alder 
tassels and white-maple flowers are kissing the tide that 
has risen to meet them. 

— Early Spring in Massachusetts, by Henry D. Thoreau 
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The Joy of Teaching 


Mary M. 


HEN I was new in the teaching profession, I com- 
plained one day to the superintendent of schools that 
recent graduates from my eighth grade were earning 

as much money in the local jewelry factory, as I, principal 
of the village school. The truth of his reply, “Yes, but you 
would not exchange your life and opportunities for theirs,” 
has been realized in a greater and greater measure with the 
passing years. I do not look down upon the factory worker; 
but I prefer my work ty hers. Nobody appreciates a good 
standard of living better than I, and I believe that the 
country is obligated to prosecute to a successful conclusion 
the adjustment of teachers’ salaries. The recommendations 
of our Commissioner of Education, P. P. Claxton, that 
$1200 and $2000 be respectively the minimum salaries for 
rural and urban communities are fair. But, because 
teachers have had to engage in salary campaigns in veritable 
self-preservation, a materialistic viewpoint must not creep 
in to cloud the lofty purposes to which all teachers are 
dedicated. There is no doubt that in this respect 
salary campaigns have been unfortunate. 

However, teachers know that their profession, while 
preventing the amassing of great material wealth, favors 
the enjoyment of inexhaustible spiritual riches. More 
money paid in other occupations may buy fine clothes, fine 
houses, automobiles, and social prestige; but I would not 
exchange the joy in teaching for all of these. I see now 
what I did not see as a young teacher, and I am not yet old, 
that the only lasting satisfaction in work comes from its 
spiritual appeal. 

A very pleasant feature of teaching is the association with 
splendid types of men and women. In a certain city school 
there was a teacher, Miss A, grown old in the service, who 
was said to be losing her mind. The story of keyholes that 
she stuffed with sawdust was one of many circulated about 
her. Finally, herresignation wascalledfor. As ithappened, 
the teacher in question hired a lawyer, proposed to take 
the matter to the courts, and altogether the situation was 
an ugly one. In another school in the same city, a teacher 
acquainted with the facts felt that while the old teacher 
might be hovering on the borderland of insanity, the case 
was not quite hopeless, and that a change of school, and a 
deliberate policy of friendliness from her associate teachers 
might have a saving effect. Accordingly she proposed her 
plan to the superintendent, who readily agreed. 

Before Miss A came to the new school, Miss B enlisted 
the co-operation of the other members of the staff. In this 
warm atmosphere Miss A lost her aloofness, and learned to 
smile again. At the Yuletide, when the whole school was 
grouped about the Christmas tree singing carols, Miss B 
managed to place the old teacher in a conspicuous place. 
When a dependent sister, attending the festivities, saw the 
near-outcast singing the carols with the children, she said to 
the teacher who brought this wonderful transformation 
about, “I wish you the happy Christmas that you so richly 
deserve.” It is indeed a privilege to meet daily the noble 
characters quietly at work in the schools. 

Deeper than the joy of association with fine men and 
women is the joy in relations with the children. I recall a 
project of mine to construct a playground in a rural school 
with the help of the boys and the community on seven 
dollars and a half. At least those were the figures men- 
tioned in the magazine from which I took the idea. The 
apparatus included a sand-box, two swings, a horizontal 
bar, a teeter-board, and a giant stride. Before I completed 
my playground I gathered that the original model was 
executed in a more generous locality than the one in which 
I happened to be placed. I had to pay fifty cents a load for 
my sand, whereas the magazine assumed that public- 
spirited citizens would volunteer all such little adjuncts. 
I shall never forget my pleasure when both supports of the 


Marrinan 


bar were set up and the holes found to be in perfect align- 
ment. Incidentally, I learned that swing ropes must go- 
around the limb twice, or they slip and soon wear out. A 
friend, an old sailor, fifty miles from the scene of action, 
spliced the rope and shipped it to me. As for the rest, an 
electric light pole from the street railway company, with a 
“collar” put on by the local blacksmith, and a cartwheel 
with the spokes sawed off furnished by same, and then the 
assistance of the men of the neighborhood in raising the 
pole, and presto! six husky youngsters are swinging through 
space, taxing every muscle as they hold on to the ropes of 
this unique merry-go-round. 

While my playground was in process of construction I 
lost pounds. There was a “hole” in my $12 every week. 
My materials led me a merry chase through one town and 
two cities. But when I saw the children enjoying this 
dearly-bought paraphernalia, and getting from it moral and 
physical benefit, my gratification was unbounded. It was 
worth the effort. I have never been sorry for the energy 
expended on my home-made playground, even though the 
teeter-board gave me a nasty upper-cut once when I dis- 
covered that one hundred twenty pounds and one hundred 
sixty pounds do not balance. 

The joy of bringing pleasure to school children returns to 
enrich the source of its inception. My efforts to buy a fifty 
dollar Victrola for a country school in a poor community 
was an education in finance, diplomacy and in courage. It 
required six distinct undertakings to realize the amount. I 
am sure that fifty dollars looked quite as much “big money” 
to me at that time as did the million dollar drives to their 
promoters during the war. My grasp of the details of the 
project has helped me to put through many a later deal. 
Work? School occupied all my waking hours. Worry? 
The Victrola demonstrator who failed to appear for a con- 
cert when the tickets were all sold and the audience was 
assembled gave me a bad half hour. In fact, I felt that the 
villagers were so devoid of breeding, that breaking the news 
would precipitate some dreadful disaster upon my head. 
In all seriousness, I believe that this was the most courage- 
ous act of my life, and that it gave me a stronger fearlessness 
in the face of adversity. But better than that selfish 
advantage, was the understanding found in those “common 
people.” Not one would take his money back. Even the 
boisterous boys, who had not been able to resist the impulse 
to pick off some unsuspecting member of the fraternity 
with peanut shells, filed out respectfully. A few remained 
to cheer my flagging spirits with a kindly look or word. 
Democracy was invested with new dignity for me from that 
night. When the people had gone, I went outside to see 
how pretty the long hall windows of the school-house looked 
illuminated. Work and worry were forgotten. 

Then came the Victrola, and with it a new sense of calm 
to the school. Have you ever seen children with an inborn 
love of music listening to the first musical treat of their 
lives? Then you have witnessed all the awe, ecstasy and 
insatiable curiosity in the discovery of a new world. The 
children loved the Victrola so, that for days, in periods of 
relaxation, they hovered in its vicinity. And then when 
the French mother of one came in, and we played the 
Marseillaise for her, only to see her countenance glorified as 
the stirring air transported her across the seas, where sons 
and brothers fought on the soil of her girlhood, our reward 
was great indeed. I have been in schools where one enter- 
tainment provided funds for several beautiful machines; 
but when after a year, we owned our own Victrola, we were 
unapologetically proud. There is no “period” model in 
the world that can ever mean as much to me as that little 
mahogany-finish-victrola-on-a-table bringing tears to the 
eyes of my little Irish lad. 

Not every teacher has built a playground or acquired a 
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Victrola: but few there are who have not engaged in greater 
or similar undertakings with like profit. It may have been 
only a Christmas entertainment, and when some little “tot,” 
a guest, in school for his first time, said, “I wish every day 
were like this,” there was a glow in her heart that lifted her 
head and lightened her step. 

I was riding in an elevated train one day, opposite a 
mother and child. Suddenly the woman had symptoms of 
fainting. From somewhere came a doctor and nurse — 
hardly a train but bears a medico — and, while I held the 
baby, ministered to the stricken woman in the first station 
that we reached. Presently the mother opened her eyes, 
and called for her child; and the physician hastened away 
to serve a greater necessity. As he went, I caught a glimpse 
of a face I shall never forget —a face transfigured by the 
power of combatting illness. I envied him the profession 
that lifted to such heights. Now, somehow, I think that 
setting little feet in the right path, doctoring spiritual and 
physical delinquencies, and developing mental aptitudes 
can lift quite as high. 

A few years ago I taught a very intelligent Italian boy 
with a violent temper. Thinking himself unfairly treated 
by a supervisor, he was flagrantly impudent toher. I spent 
hours trying to convince that boy that it was his duty to 
apologize publicly to that supervisor for what he had said. 
Finally I won; and the incident was forgotten by all except 
myself. Now, I follow with interest the splendid progress 
of a boy whom I feel I helped to bea man. The other day 
he came into my room, extending his hand, and telling me 
he was passing the school, and thought he would like to see 
me. Whata pleasure it was to know that! His handshake 
had a rare genuineness that repaid my battle against stub- 
bornness and egotism. This trifling incident, fraught with 
meaning, has its counterpart in every schoolroom in the 
country. The conviction of participation in the molding of 
character is a compensation in teaching that bears no price 
tag. 

The children will see to it that the teacher does not take 
herself too seriously. The school is the home of childish 
wit. Furthermore, it is much funnier to hear juvenile jokes 
in their original settings, than it is to see them in print. In 
a test the other day the question was: “What is the best 
way to bring about reform in this country?” The answer 
read: “Go to the poles, and vote.” I tried to correct the 
mistaken spelling by inquiring humorously whether the North 
or South Pole wasmeant. Ina flash the boyin the front seat 
came back with this: “Go to the North Pole, and vote for a 
Polar Bear!” 

Do you ask about the joy in the actual business of 
teaching? So far we have dealt with other phases of the 
teaching process. A short time ago I was approached by a 
committee of boys who wished to debate on the League of 
Nations. After obtaining my ready consent, and preparing 
their talks, an important conference in another subject, 
affecting a few of the boys, threatened to postpone the 
debate over a week-end. This did not suit at all. That 
debate just had to come off on time. Furthermore, the 
boys wanted certain teachers to hear what they had to say. 
Well, they came puffing in in time, after a run of half a mile 
from another school. Do you know those youngsters, 
practically unassisted, threshed out the vital problems of 
the question? At the conclusion, the children looked in 
bewilderment at a teacher on the verge of tears. No 
doubt, they thought for a moment that their efforts were 
disappointing; they did not know that their performance 
made me so happy that it hurt. I learned things about the 
League of Nations that I did not know. Sometimes, the 
teacher function is reversed; and we are the “Doctors in the 
Temple.” To be a Doctor Carrel must be splendid; to 


walk daily with the potentialities of future America is the 
honor supreme. 


Teaching has its tangible as well as spiritual rewards. A 
letter of appreciation from a parent, a little bunch of the 
first flowers of spring, a prize apple, sweeten the day’s 
task. Last Christmas time came the bunch of celery that 
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figured in my turkey dinner, and the fountain pen with 
which I write this article. A shower of postcards from my 
children and a few timid rings at my bell by anxious 
emissaries surely shortened my influenza convalescence. 
There is a little girl in my neighborhood, waiting for her 
teacher to be married, so that she can contribute to the 
trousseau; because (she told me) “When I was in her room, 
I was ill, and she was good t) me.” The remembrances 
and rememberers in a teacher’s life are an unfailing source 
of comfort. 


But to labor with zest, and to give of your best, 
For the sweetness and joy of the giving; 

To help folks along with a hand and a song, 
Why there’s the real sunshine of living. 


I suppose there are many well-disposed people in this 
world, poor in opportunities to extend the helping hand. 
The teacher has all the “sunshine” that comes from a 
generous acceptance of numerous chances to do good. 
To-day it may be that John’s mother, recently widowed, 
has her tenth child — that was an actual case — and some 
roses go to cheer the faithful, burdened heart. To-morrow 
Mary’s mother passes on, and the children want to send 
flowers. But Mary is now an orphan, and will need many 
things, so, instead, a sum of money goes to start a bank 
account for a lonely little girl in need of substantial sym- 
pathy. The sad things in life do not sadden those who act 
to lift the deadly weight. 

Many girls are deterred from entering a vocation which 
assumes a probation in rural schools. This dread of going 
away from home and working in the midst of impossible 
conditions is just a bugbear. The girls need to go away 
from home to get a new angle on life, to gain in self-reliance, 
and to learn to appreciate their homes The fatigue of 
travel and the lack of modern improvements will be for- 
gotten as soon as the country experience terminates; but the 
industry, resourcefulness and neighborliness of the country 
people cannot fail to leave their impress on those who have 
met them. The country people took care of me in sickness, 
in health, and in periods of financial strain. For several 
years I boarded in a home that was half a mile from the 
car on which I came from my own home Sunday nights. 
The streets were not lighted. Never once did the good old 
gentleman of the house, bearing his lantern, fail to meet me. 
When the night was very dark, or very stormy, and my suit 
case was very heavy, his was a welcome figure standing by 
the old horse trough. We traveled in fog so thick that we 
strayed into the gutter; in snow too deep for jitney-navi- 
gation; in cold that threatened all claims to good looks. 
These things were not hardships to me so long as there was 
a protecting friend to share them. I believe they were 
rather pleasant experiences. Battling with the elements is 
sport to vigorous youth. I paid for my board; for the 
thoughtfulness, assistance, and devotion, I can never pay. 

Yes, too much cannot be said in praise of the country 
people who opened up avenues of escape from every difh- 
culty that beset me. Often, my neighbor accommodated his 
time to mine in order to drive me to a train. When school 
entertainments were to be given almost any ancestral ward- 
robe was mine. I can testify to the culinary skill of many a 
country housewife; and even the purses of my friends were 
at my disposal. Freedom from excessive supervision, 
carte blanche to exercise my individuality, interested and 
appreciative country children were features of inestimable 
value in that teaching experience. And so, to all the girls 
in normal schools who must go into a “graded city school” 
or none, I say that I would not have missed my five years 
in the country for the best room in the school in Gary, 
Indiana. 

The happiest people in the world are those who have not 
“arrived.” The teacher’s goal, forever out-distancing her, 
leads a willing victim to further study. At summer school 
she comes in contact with a varied group of people. Have 
you ever listened to a large assemblage of teachers singing 


(Continued on page 406) 
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HERE is a great deal being said and written about 
the power of thought. 

Doctors are giving their patients advice about 
rigtt thinking to remove nervous troubles, indigestion, 
sleeplessness and other ailments. 

Everywhere one reads advertisemenis of courses of study, 
guaranteed to teach one “ How to be Successful in Business.” 
What these courses really teach, is how to control the will 
and think aright, so that one may influence others. 

Magazine articles have been written upon Mental 
Telepathy, telling how some day thoughts will be sent 
direct to friends and no telephone bills to pay. 

What is it that makes a good general? Is it physical 
ability? The name of Napoleon or Grant suggests at once 
that stature is not needed to make a leader of men. No, 
it is the ability to inspire others with courage. In other 
words, to lead them to think right. 

Who has not been filled with enthusiasm over some new 
project? Then a pessimistic friend has appeared and said, 
“Oh, yes, it sounds fine, but it can’t be done!”’ and the 
high idecls have melted away like morning dew. 

Perhaps upon another day you are blue, discouraged, 
and just ready to give up your job, and your optimisitc 
friend comes along and so fills you with confidence and 
courage, that you march on to success. 

A recent magazine contained an article which said, 
“Never employ as a cook a person with an ugly temper, 
because there is a poison that emanates from her hands 
which is harmful to digestion.” It is also said that what 
made mother’s cooking so good for children was the loving 
thought she put into it. Did you ever notice that the day 
the cook is cross, everything turns out wrong? 

If one’s own thoughts and the thoughts of others have 
such an inflverce upon one’s work, does it not behoove 
the teacher to see that pupils are surrounded by right 
thovght conditions? Children are very susceptible to the 
moocs of other people. 

Have you ever heard a teacher say, “My children just 
seemed possessed to-day; they started the first thing this 
morning and kept at it allday”? Did it ever seem strange 
to you that forty children from, perhaps, as many different 
homes should have chosen the same day to be disagreeable? 
Does it not seem more probable that the teacher may have 
been the one who was in the wrong mood, and that the 
children were reflecting her humor? There are so many 
things that can disturb the calm of one’s disposition. 
Sometimes it is that treacherous morning nap which makes 
one hurry all preparations, so that the nerves are far from 
being normal. Sometimes it is the fact that at the last 
minute it is discovered that the shirt-waist has lost its 
freshness, or that a button or a pin has disappeared; or 
it may be that, on the way to school, some mother stops 
the teacher to explain in detail just why her Mary or John 
should be shown special favor. 

Some one may say, “If it is possible for a teacher to 
cause a roomful of children to feel in a disagreeable mood, 
is it not possible that some pupil has come to school in a 
bad humor and may create an unpleasant atmosphere?” 
It is not only possible, but altogether probable, that each 
day there will be one or more pupils who have come from 
the homes where everything seemed to go wrong, and they 
are ready to make trouble. But the teacher should have 
such a strong personality that not only can she change the 
atmosphere for a half dozen, but she must be equal to the 
emergency if all the room should be out of tune. 

How shall this wonderful atmosphere of good thought 
be created? Not by the method of the old witch who used 
ito turn boys and girls into anything she chose by the wave 
of her wand. How fine it would be if youngsters could be 


How the Teacher Can Help Julia, Jim and Harry 


Lela M. Rose 
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changed into useful men and women by some such magical 
means! 

First, the teacher must believe in the All Powerful Being 
who is Infinite Wisdom, the One who inspired the proverb, 
“As he thinketh in his heart, so he is.” 

“As is the teacher so is the school,” is sometimes a 
disagreeable truth, but the day when it seems the most 
unpleasant is the day when it needs to be thought of the 
most. 

The Good Book says, “He who ruleth his own spirit 
is better than he that taketh a city.” Ifa teacher cannot 
control herself, she cannot hope to control others. 

If a teacher is to surround her children with a good 
thought atmosphere, there must be a good understanding 
between teachers and pupils. There must be a love of 
humanity in every successful teacher’s heart. 

The teacher must have faith in herself. A young teacher 
once asked an older one, “How can I secure better order 
in my room?” The reply was, “The day you make up 
your mind to have a well-ordered room, that day you will 
have it.” Of course, the young teacher thought that she 
had wanted it with all her heart; but one day the turning 
point came, and quick as a flash both she and the children 
recognized the change. Children have great discernment. 

There must be faith in the pupils. The teacher must 
remember that in each child there is a spark of goodness, 
no matter how much it is covered up with seeming naughti- 
ness. It is her business to find that spark and fan it into 
a blaze which shall burn up the chaff. 

Much use should be made of the power of suggestion. 
Jim moved from a rural school, where he had been noted 
for his badness, to a village school. He was a doorstep 
baby who had been adopted by well-meaning people, who 
had no idea how to bring up a child. One day this boy’s 
new teacher gave a talk upon what she expected of her 
pupils. He said, “Oh, you don’t know me! I’ve always 
been the worst boy in school.” She proceeded to suggest 
to him the kind of boy he was going to be in that school. 
He looked surprised and spellbound at the picture, and to 
the amazement of everybody, he was just that kind of boy 
so long as he remained in that grade. Combined with her 
good sense -that teacher had a firm, gentle voice which 
helped the lad over some dangerous places. 

The teacher should learn to praise the good and bridle 
her mouth about the bad. Children love notoriety. 
They would rather be noticed for their badness than not 
noticed at all. 

Harry was a bright lad who loved notoriety. In some 
way he formed the idea that he could gain that by being 
naughty, so he proceeded to qualify for the title of “bad 
boy.”” His teacher was a believer in the power of sugges- 
tion. She said to him once, when they were alone, “Harry, 
you are a good boy, so you must act like one.”” Then she 
asked him to repeat these words, “I am a good boy and 
I must act like one.” Whenever there was an opportunity 
she repeated this suggestion, and soon the words were true, 
and Harry became one of her quietest and most studious 
pupils. 

Very dull pupils, when praised for every effort and led 
to believe that they can do well, have been known to 
accomplish a great deal of work. 

The neighbors said that Julia was mentally deficient. 
She had an impediment of speech and was shy about 
talking. They wondered what her teacher would do with 
her when she went to school. It happened that her teacher 
had been reading about thought influence. She decided 
that here was a little girl who needed all the loving thought 
that could be given to her. She did not urge the child to 
talk, but smiled at her often. When at last the child dared 
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to speak Miss B. praised her, and whenever she called upon 
Julia, she suggested how well she expected she was going to 
do. Her faith was wonderfully rewarded. Julia made a 
good record in her work. One of the pleasantest parts of 
the reward was the lighting of the child’s eyes and her joy 
in doing good work. 

A well ventilated, pleasant room is a great help. 

Another important item is that children should be well 
fed. Often children from homes of plenty are not well 
nourished, because they are allowed to choose their own 
diet, or are allowed to eat enough candy to spoil their 
appetites for good food. By suggestion, a teacher may 
= a child to eat fruit and vegetables and to drink 

A teacher once noted that the children from a certain 
home took two years for first grade. When Mary Jane 
came from that home this teacher arranged that she 
should be given either cocoa or milk for her mid-day lunch, 
with the result that Mary Jane made the first grade in one 
year. 

The matter of physical comfort brings to mind the 
Great Teacher who never attempted to teach a great 
spiritual lesson until He had ministered to the physical 
needs of His hearers. 

The teacher must succeed in getting the pupil willing 
to think with her before she can teach him. 

An institute conductor once gave out a song which was 
not well known, and only a few were able to sing. Then 
he chose a well-known song and all joined heartily. He 
explained that at the beginning of each session the teacher 
should have the pupils do something that will put them 
all of one mind. 

If, as so often happens, the teacher loses control of the 
situation, she should remember the value of getting them 
all interested in the same thing. This can be done in 
different ways. Sometimes with a poem recited in concert, 
a song, a story, ora game. The game must be one which 
includes or interests everyone. 

In thinking of this way of getting in tune with pupils, 
one is again reminded of the Great Teacher of Galilee. 
When He was here upon earth, He always chose illustrations 
that He was sure every one of His hearers understood, in 
order that they might be thinking together. 

The teacher who does not provide innocent excitement 
for her pupils, will find that they will provide excitement 
for her. Children hate monotony. 

A teacher once visited a school to observe reading. The 
schoolhouse was dismal and unsanitary, but within was a 
woman who was a bright and shining star. She received 
her guest as courteously as though she had been in her own 
home. She took the children into her confidence and 
explained why the visitor had come and suggested how 
glad they would be to do their best. The work was ex- 
cellent. The children were responsive and happy, and 
anxious to please their leader. From there the visitor went 
to another school beautifully located and sanitary in every 
respect. The teacher readily exhibited the work which was 
good, but the children reminded the guest of little icicles. 
Not a spark of enthusiasm, and the teacher seemed as 
chilly as the pupils. A little girl who could not recall a 
phonetic fact was asked to stand until she could. This 
teacher had been a slow pupil and was now trying to 
cultivate quickness in her children; but she sacrificed both 
her own and their joy in the work. 

A third grade teacher was noted for her methodical 
discipline. Everything moved like clock work. The 
children took out their books with a one-two. They picked 
up paper with a one-two-three-four. They recited their 
lessons word for word. The dull children sat in one 
section, the bright ones in another. When visitors came, 
the dull ones were never asked to recite. At the end of 
the year the teacher was a nervous wreck. She had 
sacrificed her health for an unnatural ideal. She had also 
done injustice to the dull pupils. 

Miss B. went to school one day physically unfit. A 
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guest came. The teacher, in her nervous condition, 
enlarged upon the misdeeds of the children. She magnified 
the sand upon the floor until it seemed like pebbles. The 
guest has forgotten all but the sand upon the floor, because 
that received the strongest emphasis. 

Miss D., who felt obliged to teach when physically unfit, 
confided to her visitor that upon such days she kept the 
children happy, whether she taught them anything or not. 
The best songs, the best games, and the best stories were 
used those days. Wise woman! If she kept in tune with 
her pupils, she could make up their studies on other 
days. 

Wintle has written a poem which should be impressed 
upon the heart of every teacher: 


Think You Can 


If you think you’re beaten, you are; 
If you think you dare not, you don’t; 
If you’d like to win, but think you can’t, 
It’s almost a cinch you won’t. 


If you think you'll lose, you’re lost, 
For out in the world we find 

Success begins with a fellow’s will; 
Tt’s all in the state of mind. 


If you think you’re outclassed, you are; 
You’ve got to think big to rise, 

You’ve got to be sure of yourself before 
You can ever win a prize. 


Life’s battles don’t always go 
To the stronger or faster man; 
But soon or late the man who wins 
Ts the man who thinks he can. 


For the June Blackboard 
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Why Primary Supervisor? 


Naomi Cecilie Manners 


HE grade teacher had been talking over the troubles 
of her room-mate, a saleswoman in a big department 
store. 

“Well, there’s one thing, Jean,” said the saleswoman, 
“in teaching you are your own boss, anyhow. Except for 
your superintendent, you are free. Now, I have the store 
superintendent, the buyer, my department head, to say 
nothing of the office force getting on my trail once in a while. 
You just have to take orders from the superintendent and 
possibly the principal of your building.” 

“Don’t forget my primary supervisor,” grinned the young 
teacher. “If you only knew how many nights I’ve lost 
sleep trying to answer that question: Why is a Primary 
Supervisor’’? 

That grade teacher is not alone in her wonderings. 
Most of us in the school world have puzzled over the same 
query some time during our teaching experience, especially 
when we had a primary supervisor who, in the expressive 
term of the slangy small boy, might be called a “lemon.” 

A good primary supervisor is one of the best means of 
getting a uniformity and evenness of good work in the 
grades. She is a pep instiller de luxe. She is the one who 
keeps up the professional standard and develops morale 
in the teaching corps in the grades. 

It is only when a woman is miscast in the role that we 
hear the query: Why is a primary supervisor? 

For some years as an interested (yet disinterested) ob- 
server, I’ve jotted down a list of things I think a fine 
primary supervisor should not do. These are not theories, 
either, but actual incidents that have proved discouraging 
to me or to my friends in the teaching profession. 

One of the first things the primary supervisor should learn 
is that any one can make destructive criticism. It takes 
a keen, capable woman to give constructive criticism, but 
this always pays. 

Just harping on a teacher’s faults or mistakes, without 
suggesting a remedy, merely irritates that teacher and gives 
her grounds for annoyance at the methods of her superior 
officer. 

If a criticism is necessary, a supervisor need never hesitate 
to make it. That is her business. But what a vast 
difference there may be in the method of doing so. 

In a big factory the men respect a boss who can step 
into the shop and tell them just where they made a mistake, 
and can take off his coat and turn in, showing them how 
to do the job right. 

The primary supervisor who can find fault and then roll 
up her sleeves and by actual demonstration show that she 
knows what she is talking about, that supervisor is doing 
constructive critical work, and no fair-minded grade teacher 
will object. 

Then there is the supervisor who finds fault simply 
because the teacher’s method is not her method. The 
teacher’s way may be splendid. It may be getting results, 
but unless it is ticketed, “That’s my way exactly. O.K’d 
by P.S.,” it is not tolerated. 

It is human to think our way the best and to try to 
enforce it, but it is neither diplomatic nor wise for the 
primary supervisor to indulge in this common human 
frailty. 

As an example, take the case of a small boy, backward, 
sensitive, not up to par physically. Two teachers had tried 
to get him to read, and had failed dismally. Then along 
came a teacher who discovered that Clifford was much 
interested in a story book found in the school book shelves. 
It was the first time he had evinced any interest in anything 
pertaining to the printed word. 

The discerning teacher immediately annexed that story 
book as a textbook for Clifford. She used it for his 

spelling and his reading and—shades of erudition! Clifford 


’ 





began to take to reading as a duck takes to water. But 
here enters the villain or villainess. a 

Said the primary supervisor, “Clifford certainly is reading 
nicely, but I prefer that you use the regular textbook.” 

Now, I have all the respect in the world for a com- 
prehensive outline for the school year. I believe in well 
thought out and closely followed lesson plans, but all the 
pedagogical theorists in the country cannot convert me to 
a belief in the value of a lesson plan so rigid that it will 
not allow for alterations to suit the needs of the individual 
child. 

Two teachers had tried to teach Clifford to use the schoo 
textbook in learning to read. The third teacher had 
succeeded only because she made use of an obvious way 
to focus his interest. Now will some one tell me what in 
the name of common sense that supervisor wanted? Was 
the aim of schooling to teach Clifford to read, or was it to 
make him use the regulation textbook? 

I am willing to concede that it works for efficiency, 
uniformity and various other pedagogical virtues to have 
the young idea mentally goose-stepping along a certain 
printed line on a certain printed page at a stated time on a 
certain given day, but — when a child just will not step 
according to Hoyle, what are you going to do? Pass up 
his reading because he is a temporary non-conformist? 

Such an incident, with such a sequel, is a fertile soil for 
planting the query: Why is a primary supervisor? 

Then there is the primary supervisor who thinks she is 
not earning her salary unless she finds fault. Unable to 
find a really important item to criticise, she nevertheless 
hesitates to give the teacher a clean bill of health, and 
looks about until she manages to make an objection to the 
way a chart is made out, or a report signed. a 

That carping attitude cripples the teaching corps’ pride 
in achievement. It tends to foster the attitude, “What’s 
the use of working for a hundred per cent rating? You'll 
never get it while this primary supervisor is on the job. 

Whole-hearted praise, on occasions, is a fine tonic. 

Another supervisor that we found unpopular with a 
majority of the teachers was one who habitually stole our 
thunder. She would visit a room, find something to her 
liking, would praise it to the sky, but — when she went on 
to the same grade in another building, she would pass on 
the suggestion as her own. The grade teacher never got 
credit for it. 

This is not a fault of the teaching profession only. In 
business offices we sometimes find the man higher up 
assuming the parentage of a good idea, and accepting all 
the praise for it, though the first glimmering he had on 
the subject was when a junior subordinate brought the 
matter to his attention. There are few traits that make 
for so much dissatisfaction and friction as this habit of 
stealing the other workers’ thunder. 

If the second grade teacher in Lennox School has devel- 
oped a good stunt to teach reading, pass on the glad tidings 
to the second grade teacher in the Fairmont building, but 
along with the suggestion credit the Lennox School teacher 
with originating the idea. : 

A supervisor who says, “Miss Tait over at the Lennox 
has a splendid way of getting results in reading; I wish you 
would try it over here,” is the kind of a supervisor who is a 
canny soul with an understanding of human nature. 

The chances are all to the good that the teacher will not 
only try it out, but she will attempt to improve upon it. 
She will try to show the primary supervisor that Miss Tait 
may be a good teacher, but that she is not such persimmons 
that Fairmont School can’t show her a thing or two in 
teaching. The result is some friendly. rivalry that speeds 
up the work and injects a lot of much-needed enthusiasr 
into the work of the grades. 
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When there are many teachers of many temperaments 
working under supervision, there is bound to be some 
misunderstanding, some jealousy and some wounded 
feelings, for the best of supervisors is not infallible. But 
if a supervisor is unpopular with the majority of the 
teachers, the chances are that she is the wrong woman 
for the position. 

A supervisor’s academic qualifications may be ever so 
good. Her scholastic attainments may be beyond question, 
but unless she possesses that elusive quality of “being able 
to get along with people,” she should never be placed in a 
position of supervision. 

It takes a broad sympathy, a patient tolerance and a deep 
interest in the profession for a supervisor to be able to 
handle tactfully and wisely the hundred and one details 
of her work. She must learn to make a criticism that gets 
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results without hurting the teacher. She must be able to 
inspire rather than just tear down. She must instill into 
the minds of the grade teachers that she is willing at all 
times to help them out of a tight place. 

No department in any profession of business functions 
as it should unless there is real loyalty and co-operation 
between the head of the department and all the members. 

I am writing from the point of view of one who has been 
a grade teacher and has been called upon to supervise too. 
I have found that where a primary supervisor has developed 
loyalty and pull-togetherness in the grades, you will 
find not a single questiong voice airing the old ‘peeve, “Why 
is a primary supervisor?” 

By her works you shall know her! If she is the right 
woman for the job, there will not be a grade teacher willing 
to dispense with the primary supervisor’s services. 


A Silent Reading Test 


Marie Mockler 


HERE is urgent need for definite teaching in silent 
reading and it is generally recognized to-day that 
from the fourth grade on, the emphasis should be 

given, in the teaching of reading, to the formation of 
effective, silent reading habits. This efficiency depends 
upon two factors— speed and comprehension. If it is 
true that children’s habits in reference to rate and the 
power to comprehend are largely fixed by the end of the 
sixth grade — then surely there is great necessity, in the 
middle grades, for training and directed drill toward the 
improvement of these two factors. 

A simple and most effective way of discovering the needs 
of the pupils of a class along the lines of speed and 
comprehension, is to administer a reading test. Such a 
test will reveal the weaknesses of the children — showing 
those whose rate of reading is low as well as those who 
require training in thought getting. A test that will 
answer the above may be given in the following manner. 


Informal, Diagnostic, Silent Reading Test 


1 Decide upon a selection (not read before) that has 
no verbal difficulties for the average child of your grade. 

2 Prepare five or more questions equal in difficulty 
and based on the “patent things” in the chosen material. 
Try to make these questions very clear and definite — the 
answer to which can be given in a few words and better 
still by exact words in the selection. 

3 Have children get all materials before beginning: 
book (containing the selection) half sheet of paper, pen 
or pencil. 

4 Direct them to write their names on the top line 
of the paper and then number as if to write five (or more) 
words in spelling. When finished put paper on corner 
of desk. 

5 Tell them to find page ——in their books, to put 
a finger between the pages to hold the place, and then to 
look at you. Try to get the children in an easy frame of 
mind. 

6 Then direct them as follows: “You are to read a 
story silently. Read as fast as you can read carefully. 
When you finish you will be asked to answer questions 
on what you have read. Read until you hear me say 
‘Stop,’ at which time I want you to put a (x) mark at the 
word you are reading even though it is in the middle of 
a sentence. Does everyone understand?—Open books 
and — read.” 

7 Teacher to time children’s reading for one minute. 
A stop watch or a watch with a second hand is necessary. 
During the reading the teacher is given an opportunity 
to make note of the lip readers, finger pointers and those 
who do not concentrate. At the end of one minute call 


“Stop,” and direct children to mark places. Then tell 
them to complete reading the story and #o close books when 
finished. 


8 Children now write answers to questions either di- 
rected by the teacher or else written on the blackboard. 

9 Discussion of answers — make this a reading exer- 
cise by having the children prove the answer’s correctness 
by finding the sentence in the selection which gives the 
answer. 

10 Marking of papers—as the above discussion is 
being carried on each child is to mark his answers “right” 
or “wrong.” (To do this correcting a teacher may prefer 
to do the marking herself or have children exchange papers.) 

11 Now have children count the words read up to 
the mark (x) and record the number on their papers. 

12 If a child answered all the questions correctly 
direct him to write “+.” after the number of words read, 
“1” if one answer was incorrect, “2” if two, etc., e.g., 
(180 |+-). Explain what each mark means. 

13 A simple chart of the accomplishments of the class 
can be easily made on the blackboard. It will prove 
helpful to the teacher as well as interesting to the class. 
After the papers are corrected the teacher tells the pupils 
that when she calls for perfect marks, those having a 
plus (+) are to stand, and at a given signal each will call 
the number of words read as recorded on his paper. She 
will write on the board the numbers given and continue 
the same for those having one, two, etc., wrong. The 
chart will look something as follows: 


—s 





























| | 140 
200 | 150 | 145 
190 | 175 | 180 | 160 7 
ig5 | 220 | 190 | 155 [115 | 75 
200 | 180 | 200 | 180 | 120 | 100 
Thought + 1 2 3 4 5 
mark 


14 Collect the papers—put results after children’s 
names on a card, thus making a reading chart which 
may be posted in the room. 

15 Such a test is but a means to this end: the develop- 
ment of rapid, effective, silent reading. To secure this 
the teacher must give specific training daily to the groups 
that are found through the test to be below in speed and 
comprehension. This drill, together with the regular silent 
reading lessons will help children to form the habits neces- 
sary for good silent reading. 

16 After a period of such training a second test may 
be given, results charted, improvements noted and com- 
mended and marks posted. 
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Why Teachers Leave the Profession 


One of Them 


HENEVER a teacher leaves the profession, three- 
fourths of her judges accuse her of being mercenary 
if she goes into any other line of work. 

However, there is another consideration more important, 
even, than salary (especially since, in the last two years, 
nearly every community has done a lot in the line of salary 
increases). It is the question of proper housing. I have 
taught for nine years. I have faced poor living conditions 
and I have seen teachers leave the profession for no other 
reason than that they could not secure the right kind of 
boarding-places. 

To give a few personal experiences: 

When I first began my work, it was in a tiny country 
community with a one-room “box type” schoolhouse. 
My salary was $12 a week and my board was $3. The 
couple with whom I boarded had been married eighteen 
years, never had any children, and treated me as a daughter. 

However, I wanted to broaden my field of endeavor, 
so I stayed there only one year. Part of the time, for the 
next four years, I commuted from home, and the rest of the 
nea taught in a village and had no trouble in securing 

ard. 

While the war was going on, I was offered what seemed 
to be a particularly attractive position in a large factory 
town. I went over to see about a boarding-place, but was 
assured that all the teachers would be provided for. I 
wasn’t oxactly satisfied, so I wrote for more definite in- 
formation a couple of times during the summer, but never 
received any very satisfactory reply. 

September arrived, at last, and I set out for my new 
school. On the train I noticed a girl who looked like a 
teacher (somehow or other you can always tell them). 
I had a couple of changes to make and I noted the fact 
that every time I changed, she did also. Finally, I got up 
courage enough to speak to her, and I was delighted to find 
that we were both going to the same place. 

After about six hours’ traveling we arrived, late in the 
afternoon, thoroughly tired out. We had been instructed 
to report at the school as soon as we reached town. In 
the hall we were met by two distressed girls, who inquired, 
“Have you found a boarding-place?” I said, “Why, I 
don’t suppose we have to find one. Miss B. told me and 
wrote Miss Y., here, that we should be well cared for.” 
One of the girls, who was almost in tears, answered, “Yes, 
that’s what she wrote us, too.” 

Miss Y. was a rather timid girl, and this was her first 
experience away from home, so she turned to me and said, 
“Well, if it’s going to be anything like that, you’ll wait for 
me, won’t you?” I promised, and we went in to see 
Miss B. 

She had met me before, so she didn’t stop to talk to me 
very long. Almost her first words were, “Miss C., have 
you found a boarding-place?” I was so astonished I 
could hardly talk, but finally I did manage to say, “Why, 
no, Miss B. You wrote me that everything was arranged, 
so I didn’t worry about it.” “Yes,” she said, “but we 
finally found that we couldn’t count on anyone. Now, 
come here,” drawing me over to the window. “See that 
yellow house? Well, Mrs. Brown lives there. If she 
won’t take you in, Mrs. Green might. She lives. in that 
brown one. Then again, Mrs. Jones lives two blocks over, 
and she might be able to accommodate you. But, hurry 
now, for there are one or two other girls also looking for 
places!”’ 

I felt like crying, but I didn’t dare; for poor Miss Y. 
was even more helpless than I, so I waited for her and we 
started out together. 

It was about two o’clock when we began house-hunting, 
and at seven we were still tramping. We met the two girls 
we had seen in the hall, also two or three other groups of 





girls, all like ourselves — unsuccessful. In about nine 
cases out of ten, after we’d stated our errand, the lady-of- 
the-place would say, “No, I have men,” and go in and 
close the door. Once or twice we met some really nice 
person who would say she wished she had room for us, 
and would ask if we’d tried Mrs. So-and-So. Generally 
we had, without success. 

By eight o’clock we were thoroughly worn out and 
hungry. But luck was with us! The next time we rang 
the bell, it happened to be at the home of a young girl 
who had been recently married, and had been a teacher 
in the local schools before her marriage. She took pity 
on us, but had only room to put two of us up for the night. 
We had joined fortunes with the other two girls we met 
in the hall, so there were four in our party. However, she 
arranged with her mother to take the other two in her home 
for the night and to take us all for our meals until we could 
get a place. 

It was two weeks before we succeeded in getting a 
boarding-place. In the meantime, the other two girls got 
so disgusted at not being able to find a place that they 
threw up their contracts and left. The school lost two 
very good teachers. 

But to go on with my part of the story. As I said, we 
finally found what seemed to be a pleasant and permanent 
place, until there was a rift in the domestic happiness there, 
and one day we came home from school to find a note on 
the table that read: 


Dear Girls: 


I am going away and not coming back. 
here until you can find some other place. 


I hope you will be happy 


You can imagine our feelings. Fortunately, our land- 
lady’s sister took pity on us and came and kept house until 
we found another place. 

At this time Miss Y. was almost on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown, so when I heard of a place for one of us, in an 
apartment with one of the teachers who kept house for 
herself, I told her to take it and I’d get something. 

About that time I heard of a place where I might possibly 
get meals; and it happened that a man who had a room in 
a house where a couple of other teachers stayed, was going 
away. I went to both places and finally settled that way. 
The room and the people were nice. Our meals were good 
at the other place too, but the woman had a daughter who 
was sub-normal. One morning we had to wait about a 
half-hour for breakfast because the girl had locked her 
mother in the shed. Whenever anyone wore overshoes, 
he was liable to find them out in the yard somewhere. 
Some of the men from one of the factories ate there also. 
One of them was quite bald and the girl seemed to take a 
special dislike to him. One day we were all sitting at the 
table, when suddenly I happened to look up, and there 
she stood behind his chair with a carving knife about a 
quarter of an inch from his bald head. 

It was at least an exciting life; but what teacher wanted 
such excitement after a hard day in the schoolroom? 
Three-quarters of the population of that town were 
foreigners, and the remaining one-quarter didn’t at all 
bother themselves about the teacher’s welfare. Most of 
the people who could take boarders chose men, with the 
idea that they were less bother than women and that men 
were away all day, thus making a noon dinner unnecessary. 

Now I have my own home and commute to my school, 
but I still see other teachers facing the poor housing con- 
ditions. Only last week a new teacher came into our 
school. She was thousands of miles from her own home 
and knew no one in the state, yet not one of the “nice”’ 
families of the town would take her. Finally, she was sent 
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to the hotel—a typical factory-town hotel, all men 
boarders and chiefly foreigners. She remained there about 
two days, and it was not until she threatened to resign 
that suitable quarters were found for her. 

What is to be done about the situation? True, a few 
of the progressive communities have supplied teachers’ 
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homes, but what about the rest of the country? Will 
communities that do pay a living wage still be forced to 
hire new teachers each year because they have no home 
life, or be forced to engage teachers who must wear them- 
selves out commuting from long distances, merely because 
they cannot get proper accommodations in town? 
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Mrs. Z. C. Thornburg 


Spiritual Illiteracy of America’s 


Children 


No child in America, at least, should be condemned to 
spiritual illiteracy. 

What did the Inter-Church World Movement tell us 
regarding the religious instruction of our children? 

The startling fact was disclosed that two out of every 
three children in the United States under twenty-five 
years of age, Protestant, Jewish and Catholic are not re- 
ceiving any religious instruction, and that the average 
number of hours of religious instruction per year were 
as follows: Protestant child, 24 hours annually, Catholic 
child 200 hours, Jewish child 335 hours, and that for every 
one day our children are absent from the public school 
they are absent three days from the church school. 

We further learn that the Catholic church has an average 
of 78.4 per cent children not in any religious school. 

The Jewish church faces an average of 92.2 per cent 
not in any religious school and the Protestant and nominally 
Protestant have 66.5 per cent not receiving any religious 
instruction and making an average of 69.3 per cent for 
the nation. This question has been asked: “How long 
can a nation endure, 69.3 per cent of whose children and 
youth are receiving no systematic instruction in the re- 
ligious and moral sanctions upon which our democratic 
institutions rest?” If “spiritual illiteracy is the forerunner 
of moral bankruptcy and national decay” the Protestant 
church must front face that army of 28,529,950 children 
not in a religious school, the Jewish church must face its 


1,543,000 children and the Catho*ic its 6,806,000. In 
America there are 58,000,000 people not members of any 
church, Jewish, Catholic or Protestant, and 58,000,000 
unchurched people means 58,000,000 spiritually untaught 
people, and spiritual illiteracy means “moral bankruptcy 
and national decay.” 

Only 5 per cent of people embrace Christianity after 
the teen age; 90 per cent of the church membership is made 
up of those between the ages of 12 and 22. What do these 
facts say to us as parents? 

That we must begin early if we wish to instil the “ Faith 
of our fathers” into the lives of our children. 

We are confronted by the Travelers’ Aid Bureau state- 
ment that last year in the United States 68,000 girls ran 
away from their homes. We are confronted by the fact 
that juvenile crime is increasing by leaps and bounds and 
that the great bulk of the present crime wave is caused 
by, not hardened criminals, but by boy robbers, boy 
bandits, boy murderers. 

Does anyone dare say the great bulk of these runaway 
girls, the great bulk of boy criminals, came from the religious 
home, that they were recruited from the ranks of the 
religious schools? Yet not all is discouragement. Last 
year the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish churches com- 
bined registered 667,000 new members. 

It is a commendable fact that thinking mothers are 
insisting that Sunday-school teachers be trained teachers. 
It is a commendable fact that most church schools are 
waking up to the fact that this church school is not a 
standard Sunday-school if its teachers are not trained 
teachers, 
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A Spring Project _ III 
Mary Willcockson 
Critic, State Northal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


An Ideal Park 


(Grades I and II) 
Construction 


I Posters 
a The children made individual posters, some of which 
were used in their park booklets. These posters consisted 
of cuttings, drawings, and mountings of magazine pictures. 
b The children made large group posters, which were 
hung beneath the chalk ledge. 


II The Border 

The children made a border for the front blackboard. 
The background was of paper — blues, grays, and greens, 
to represent the sky, water, grass, and trees. The trees 
were made from torn bits of green and brown paper. At 
one end of the border was a large red building, the Normal 
School. From the training school door could be seen many 
children rushing toward the waiting bus. The children 
made cuttings to represent Algoma Street. They made 
many dwelling houses, churches, the high school, the 
post office, the bank, the public library, office buildings, 
etc. At the other end of the border was the park. The 
children cut swings, merry-go-rounds, see-saws, and many 
children, dressed in appropriate picnic clothes. Many 
details were added; for example, the diving board, from 
which a man was seen ready to dive. 


III The Ideal Park 

This park was made on a board six by four feet. It was 
the most detailed piece of handwork completed during 
the summer session. The writing lessons tell about it ina 
general way. (See “ Booklets,” pages 290 and 323, May 
issue of PRIMARY EDUCATION.) 


IV The Ice Cream Stand 

The stand was made of a wood-box, four by four feet. 
The children made holders for the ice cream cones. They 
made the cones of cotton and tan paper. A cash register 
was made from a cigar box. It held real money. 


Picture Appreciation 


Pictures give children esthetic joy, develop an apprecia- 
tion of art, stimulate observation and thinking, and increase 
their power of giving expression to their thoughts and 
feelings. All pictures used should satisfy the fundamental 
law of beauty and should come within the range of the 
children’s interest and appreciation. Pictures suggesting 
action of children or animals, in the familiar attitude of 
daily life, are especially valuable for use in the primary 
grades. 

I PiIcTURES FOR ART 
A few good art pictures were placed about the room, 
at the children’s eye level.. They were frequently 
changed. The children enjoyed them individually, 
then they came together in a group and talked 
informally about them. 


Examples 

Piper and the Nut Cracker. 
Saved. 

Squirrels. , 

The Helping Hand. 
Aurora. 

The Willows. 


II PicrurES FOR SENTENCE AND STORY 
Magazine covers were collected by the teacher and the 
children. They were mounted, and then furnished 
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good material for the language period. One day 
the children talked informally about a picture, 
the next day they made up a story about it, 
naming it. 
Examples 
Swinging. 
The Hammock Ride. 
Wading. 
Bathers. 
The Fountain. 
Mother and Child. 
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Number 


In the first grade, much of the number was incidental 
work, based on constructive activities. At the close of six 
weeks, the children recognized instantly the groups two, 
three, four, five, and six, and knew the fractional parts, 
the additional and subtraction combinations, the derived 
multiplication combinations, and the accessory facts of 
each group. 

During the regular school year, the first grade children 
learn to recognize the groups through twelve, and in the 
second grade, the groups through twenty. 

Number work was taught whenever the need was felt 
for it. No textbook was used, all work was based on 
experience. The teacher did not depend entirely upon the 
incidental teaching of number; some formal drill work was 
also used. Nothing that the children could not use was 
taught. When the need for a certain group arose normally 
and logically, the teacher presented it. 

Groups were taught in an orderly arrangement before 
they were broken up to teach fractions. The arrangement 
formed a concrete picture. The teacher and the children 
collected and made pictures that were alike. When a 
picture of a group was flashed, the teacher told the children 
the group just as she told them a word or a phrase in the 
reading class. The symbols were not taught at the time 
of development but after a number of groups were recognized 
by the children. The children were given the concrete 
experience: first, they saw ten real ice cream cones; second, 
they saw pictures of the real cones; third, they saw symbols 
that were called ice cream cones; and fourth, they saw the 
printed symbol. 

Work in the 1B Grade was entirely with real objects and 
with pictures. Balls, oranges, apples, peaches, nuts, boxes, 
pails, umbrellas, chairs, nests, eggs, etc., were used for 
quick perception. 


The Groups Taught in Grade I 
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In the second grade, the groups through six were reviewed 


and the new groups, nine,.eight, ten, and seven were added. 
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These groups were not taught in their regular order, 
seven, eight, nine, ten, but were arranged with regard to 
difficulty. 

The four operations, addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, were taught, as in first grade, as one operation. 
When the children knew that 


+2 


+ 
then they were shown the subtraction form: 


4 
— 2 


When the need arose for multiplication, they began 
with the known group: 


oo | bo bo bo bo 


then the teacher showed them: 


bob 
x 
m bo 


x 


™ | 
ad | 


From this grew the division facts: 


4 2 


4)8 





2)8 


The teacher did not bother with 8 + 2 or 8 + 4, because 
it was not useful. Printed symbols were not used, because 
they are not needed in everyday life. Even calendars are 
trying ‘to get rid of them. 

In the second grade, the children were taught to tell 
time. The whole hours were taught first, the long hand 
being at the top and the short hand at the hour. The 
important hours of the children’s day were taught first. 
They were nine o’clock, twelve o’clock, four o’clock, six 
o’clock, and eight o’clock. Individual clock faces were 
used. The children played with the old alarm clocks at 
home. 

When the children could tell the whole hours, then half 
hours were taught. The half hours were followed by the 
quarter hours, and last came the minutes. This work was 
motivated by the large clock that the children saw at the 
park. 


The Ice Cream Stand 


While at the park, the children bought ice cream cones 
at the stand. Upon their return to school, the first grade 
children made an ice cream stand of blocks, during the 
free play period. The second grade children said they 
wanted to make a real stand, and began sorting construction 
materials. In measuring the material, the children found 
it necessary to use the inch, foot and yard lengths. In 
making signs and tickets, the half and quarter inch were 
used. The signs and tickets involved the writing and 
reading of numbers. The prices must be read when 
playing. 

The ice cream cones were made of tan paper and cotton. 
They were counted before and after each game. Real 
United States money was used for buying and selling the 
cones. The children learned the value of the cent, nickel, 
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dime, quarter, half dollar and dollar. The four funda- 
mental processes were involved in making change. 


The Merry-Go-Round 


The children rode on the merry-go-round at the park. 
During the gymnasium period, they made up a merry-go- 
round singing game. Later they made a merry-go-round 
for their dolls. They made tickets and a cash register. 
Real money was used in the register. No doll could ride 
without having purchased a ticket. 


The Bus and Street Car Game 


The children rode to the park in a bus. They brought 
their car fare to the teacher who, in turn, gave it to the 
driver. The children stood around a large table, as the 
teacher collected fares, so that all could see her as she 
made change. The children figured the total amount of 
the fares, and compared it with the total amount of street 
car fares. They had ridden on the street car on previous 
excursions. 

Later the children played original street car and bus 
games, using chairs for seats. The driver collected the 
fares. Miniature buses and street cars were made during 
seat periods and used for the dolls’ rides. 


Picnic Menus 


The children planned picnic lunches. They went to a 
grocery store and learned the names and prices of picnic 
foods. These names and prices were listed on the board 
and the group planned several ideal lunches. Later the 
lists were copied from the board on sheets of stiff paper. 
The children called them “menu” cards and figured the 
cost of different ideal lunches. 

But one day the group was informed by one of its members 
that “menu” was not the right name for the cards. The 
cards were only grocery lists; real menu cards were used 
when the lunch was served to you. This child motivated 
the establishment of a lunch counter in the ideal park. 
Real menu cards were now needed. The children played 
at the counter, writing out their order and figuring the cost. 


Seat Number 


The seat number in the 1B class was centered around the 
cutting and mounting of pictures used for quick perception. 
The children cut ice cream cones, balls, oranges, apples, 
boxes, roses, houses, automobiles, etc., and placed them on 
cardboard. Before they pasted them, the teacher saw 
that the right grouping was used. 

In the 1A class the children helped the 1B class, and also 
cut freehand objects for number pictures. The teacher 
insisted that all the objects in one group be alike, so each 
child usually cut one object, and used it as a pattern for 
the other objects of the group. Pictures of groups were 
drawn and colored, the combinations being written after 
the group. The children also helped the second grade in 
their construction work — making stands, merry-go-rounds, 
covers for individual booklets, cuttings for the park border, 
and objects for the ideal park constructed on a large table. 

In the second grade, more formal seat number work was 
used. The children read directions and problems from the 
board. Examples: 


2B Seat NuMBER. June 22, 1921 
Draw eight ice cream cones. Color them. Write all the 
combinations you know about them. 


2A SEAT NuMBER. June 22, 1921 

1 Loretta had eight cents. She spent six cents for an 
ice cream cone. How much did she have left? 

2 Theclerk carried us four ice cream cones in each hand. 

3 Five boys and three girls had pink ice cream cones. 
How many pink cones did we receive? 

4 When we ate our cones, we sat near a flower bed, 
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Here it is. 


Color + white. 




















Color } red. 
5 
A B 
Cc D 
ABCD = 8 cents 
A=}4= 
AB = 
CD = 
ABCD = 
2A SEAT NuMBER. June 23 


We%need new signs and price marks for our ice cream 
stand. Cut strips three inches long and a half inch wide. 


A Third Grade Project 


Frances Hobbs 


HE children of the third grade have been greatly 
interested in arranging a model store and in playing 
store. 

Playing store is in reality as difficult a proposition as 
many so-called drill lessons. Indeed the interest is keener 
and the effort greater than in many drill lessons. Play 
has become work —a means of suggestiug problems and 
drills. 

The arrangement of our schoolroom is ideal. An 
attractive children’s room, properly lighted, tastefully 
tinted, with low boards and movable chairs and desks. 
Adjoining is a small classroom used for recreation periods. 
This room was chosen by the pupils as a suitable location 
for the Wheelock Grocery Store, the name selected by the 
youthful corporation. 

What was the teacher’s part in this project? She was 
often present, aiding in the plans, guiding, never dictating. 
Occasionally she was absent from the room, conducting a 
class in the adjoining room. 

All plans for the carrying out of the project came from 
the children and were executed by them with the help and 
advice of the teacher. 

The arrangement of the store was the first problem 
considered. Shelves were secured, kindergarten tables 
arranged to serve as counters, sample packages, furnished 
by an advertising company, displayed, and in a few days 
the store was transformed. Abraham and Jacob, whose 
father conducted a grocery stere, supervised the arrange- 
ment of goods. 

When all was complete, the store rivaled the country 
grocery with tiers of canned goods, shelves of groceries 
and cereals, and counters displaying fountain pens, sweet 
chocolate, and even baseballs, posters and advertising 
goods, from condensed milk to talcum powder. 

Approval of this arrangement was expressed by the 
round table, and the suggestion made that tags and price 
lists were necessary. After school, many groups of children 
stood before grocery windows, Abraham and Jacob repaired 
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to_the parental store, and price lists were prepared. These 
were posted in the store. 

New problems faced the youthful merchants, and the 
language period was spent in making lists. Drill in making 
figures became a problem in penmanship before tags could 
be made to mark goods. 

A plan for playing store was devised, three toy telephones 
installed, and paper money secured. Four boys were 
delegated to serve as clerks, telephone operators and 
delivery boys. The girls played the woman’s part, becom- 
ing housekeepers and acting as customers. Accordingly, 
streets were laid out, telephones installed, numbers listed 
in the directory, and the new tenants moved in. 

The Wheelock Store presented a scene of bustling activity. 
James stood behind the counter and waited upon customers; 
John answered the telephone and Daniel delivered the 
goods. The children not engaged in playing store were 
busy at the blackboard, making out bills and checking 
the clerks’ accounts. 

Clerks and customers in the Wheelock Grocery are most 
courteous, as the following snatches of conversation over- 
heard will testify: 

Clerk Good-morning, Miss Parker. What can I do 
for you this morning? 

Customer Good-morning, Mr. Wood. I want a box of 
Diamond Crytsal Salt, a package of Kellogg’s Krumbles, 
and a can of malted milk. 


(Telephone rings.) 


Voice This is Miss Abbott. Will you please send over 
a large Drake’s cake and a package of coffee? 

After making several purchases at the store, Frances 
explains, “I haven’t quite enough money, but will pay 
you when I come again.” The clerk responds, “I’ll 
charge it, Miss Parker.” 

Doubtless the children’s own account of their activities 
would be of even greater interest. 


How We Play Store 


We play store and Bernice and Nellie and I are the women. 
Jacob and James are the store-keepers. 

We play every morning. 

We make homes out of the store chairs. We have lots of fun, too, 
[ tell you. 

_ I gave James a ten-dollar bill and he couldn’t change it very 
well. 


John, 


FRANCES PARKER, Grade III 


Playing Store 


The name of our store is the Wheelock Store. 

We have fun playing. 

There is a telephone in our store and at Mrs. Abbot’s and Mrs. 
Parker’s. 

Mrs. Parker telephoned and James, who was a clerk, answered her. 

Mrs. Abbot asked Mrs. Parker to come to supper, Mrs. Abbot 
told me. 

John was delivery man. He took orders when we told him. 

Our best customers were Mrs. Abbot and Mrs. Parker. 

Jacos LicHMAN 


Our Store 


The way we play store is when there is a store-keeper they are 
supposed to speak up nice and polite and you are supposed to give 
them the right money back. The people who are house-keepers are 
supposed to tell the store-keepers if the ydon’t give the right money 
back. If some one should give the store-keeper ten dollars he should 
give the right money back. 

James Woop 


The four fundamental processes must be used in solving 
the simple problems which arise. If the children had 
difficulty in solving these problems, the class usually 
decided to spend the arithmetic period in drills for speed 
and accuracy in addition, multiplication facts, difficult 
subtraction examples or problems. 

Original problems presented for the class to solve de- 
lighted the_children. 
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Problems Given by Frances Parker 
If Lucy went to the store and bought some things: 
one Drake’s cake, $.30; Corn Flakes, $.12; Jiffy Jell, $.15; 
and two boxes of cough drops at $.05 each, how much did 


she pay? How much change was left from $1? 

If I sent Eleanor to the store to get two boxes of Jiffy 
Jell at 15 cents each, how much would they cost? 

Robert went to the store and bought five pencils at 
5 cents each. How much Cid they cost? 

Francis Cheney went to the store with 50 cents. 


bought a can of condensed milk for 23 cents. 
change did he receive? 


He 
How much 


Of what real value have these lessons been to the third 
grade? 
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A real problem in a real situation has furnished a basis 
for the arithmetic lesson. 

Drill lessons were found to be quite necessary and were 
motivated by the consciousness of a real need. 

Mental drills were emphasized, pencil and paper being 
used only when needed. 

Language and penmanship were involved in making 
lists, tags, letters, written problems, and accounts of 
playing store. 

Good manners were cultivated and became a habit. 

Originality and initiative were encouraged and developed. 

Gain in speed and accuracy in solving problems involving 
the four fundamental processes showed this type of lesson 
to be worth while. 

(We are indebted to Educational Foundations, 31-33 E. 27th Street 
New York City, for ‘Model Store Keeping Equipment.”’) 


Pets as Kindergarten Material 


Margaret A. Bartlett 


All children love animals — love to watch them and 
feed them and handle them. The country child is rare 
who does not have animal pets, but the city child seldom 
has facilities for keeping animal friends. It is a depriva- 
tion many grown-ups fail to consider, yet it is a very real 
one, for the lessons children can learn from the care and 
observation of their pets are many and varied. 

One of the most successful kindergarten and primary 
teachers in one of our large western cities, realizing the 
wonderful possibilities for child training and development 
offered by the study and care of domestic arimals, has 
brought the common pets into her schoolroom. Her 
active little pupils have puppies and kittens and rabbits 
to play with and learn lessons from as well as, each 
spring, a merry little lamb! 

The results she has obtained have been called “startling,” 
“unbelievable,” “wonderful!” 

“The only secret to the children’s rerrarkable interest 
in their work,” this teacher says, “is their interest in nature, 
and the fact that instead of hearing about arimals they 
have them to play with. Many times I have heard won- 
derful teachers tell inimitable stories to children, with the 
children concentrating their attention on her hands or lips or 
something around the room, without paying the slightest 
attention to the story — just because they cid not know 
what the sheep, or whatever the story was about, looked like. 

“Tn the spring we have a lamb for the children to play 
with. They learn to love it. We give them a book that 
tells about the lamb, and then ask them to tell all they 
know about their pet. They will rise with perfect confi- 
dence and tell you all the characteristics of the animal in 
perfect English — book words,sotospeak. Itwouldbea task 
to get them to read the book, decipher it and master the 
words perfectly had they not been reacing about their pet.” 


Simple problems in adcition and subtraction are taught 
by the exchange of pets. 

Instead of modeling or drawing a rabbit from a picture, 
these interesed little kindergartners model, paint or draw 
their favorite from life. 

Health is a by-word in the schoolroom. Many are the 
lessons in hygiene learned from careful observation of 
their animal pets. Instead of preaching to the children 
the harm that results from eating too much candy, this 
teacher lets a pupil offer the rabbit a piece of candy. The 
rabbit, of course, turns its head away, refusing to touch 
it. Then another child offers it a bite of apple or a crisp 
lettuce leaf which the rabbit takes eagerly. “See,” says 
the teacher, “Nature has taught the rabbit, better than 
she has taught you children, what is best for it to eat. 
If candy was good for the rabbit, the rabbit would eat it.” 

The kittens wash up very carefully after they have had 
their dinner, and just as carefully does the rabbit clean 
its teeth. The children observe and the lesson is driven 
home that clean hands and clean face and clean teeth are 
essential to health and happiness. 

Order is much more easily maintained in this mocel 
kindergarten than in many that have no animals around. 
The rabbit, as you all know, is an extremely timorous 
creature. When the room is noisy, the rabbit is afraid 
and crouches in his corner, refusing to budge. The chil- 
dren like to have the rabbit frisking about the room, 
happy and playful, so when they see him crouching in 
fear, they immediately quiet down so that their little pet 
will no longer be afraid. 

Bowls of gold-fish, singing canaries have long brightened 
up-to-date schoolrooms, but the introduction of the pets 
of childhood is an innovation — an innovation, however, 
which in this case, at least, has proved of unlimited value. 
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Plan for History Teaching in Grades I—IV 


Ruth Bartlett 
History Supervisor, Humboldt State Teachers’ College, Arcata, Calif. 


Aim 


To give a history background for study of the subject in 
the upper grades. 


Themes 


The Flag. 
People and customs of other times. 


Material 


History stories and legends. 


Methods 


Story telling, dramatization, reading and handwork. 
If desirable, the history material may all be used in con- 
nection with the other subjects, or it may be taken by 
itself. The suggestions given below can be followed in 
part, at least, by any primary teacher. 


First Year 


Group 1— The Flag. Learn and give daily the Chil- 
dren’s Pledge: “I give my heart, my head, my hand to 
my country and to my flag.” Learn the colors, and what 
each stands for. 

Group 2—Indian stories and legends. Indian child. 
life and folk-lore, particularly nature legends. 

Group 3— Holiday stories. 

Group 4— Foreign children and their folk tales. 
Legends from India, China, Japan, Norway. 


Second Year 


Group 1— The Flag. Give pledge daily. Story of the 
first flag, and the meaning of the Stars and Stripes. Stories 
‘of flags of other countries: England, France, Italy, Holland, 
and any countries from which the pupils may have come. 

Group 2—Indians. Story of Hiawatha, memorizing 
short selections. Local Indian history. 

Group 3— Stories of Colonial children, dress, church, 
school, play — in New England, Virginia, New York. 

Group 4— Christmas. How children keep Christams 
in other lands. Go on with other stories of foreign children 
and their customs. 


Third Year 


Group 1— Pioneer days, local history, Colonial days. 
More story and adventure than in the first two years, with 
interest still mainly in the children. 

Group 2— Herostories. Selected from Bible, Greek and 
Roman history. 

Group 3— The Flag and national holidays. Learn the 
regular pledge and repeat daily. Meaning of state and 
country, and the holidays celebrated. 


Fourth Year 


Group 1— Colonial days. Stories of adventure, intro- 
ducing historical characters, but still presented from child 
point of view. 

Group 2— The Greeks and Romans. Stories of their 
gods and heroes. 

Group 3— Middle Ages. Tales of chivalry and meaning 
of knighthood. Roland. King Arthur. Robin Hood. 

Group 4— The Norsemen. Norse mythology and tales 
of the Vikings. 


Partial List of Books that May be Used 
Indian Legends — Bemister. 
Red Indian Fairy Book — Olcott. 


The Basket Woman — Austin. 

The Indian Book — Hopkins. 

Wigwam Stories — Judd. 

Indian Boyhood — Eastman. 

Mewanee — Wiley. 

Storied Holidays — Brooks. 

Book of Holidays — McSpadden. 

Good Stories for Great Holidays — Olcott. 

Our Flag in Prose and Verse — Schauffler. 

Our American Holiday Series — Schauffler. 








LIGHT BLUE SKY 





BRIGHT GKEEN GRASS 








WIGHT BLUE WATEK 
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Our Holidays — Retold from St. Nicholas. 

Famous Legends — Crommelin. 

Stories from Classic Literature of Many Nations — Palmer. 
Stories of the Golden Age — Anderson. 

Northland Heroes — Holbrook. 

Hindu Tales — Williston. 

Chinese Fairy Tales — Pitman. 


A Bushman 
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Tales and Plays of Robin Hood — Skinner. 
Stories of Old France — Pitman. 

Fourth Reader — Arnold and Gilbert. 

The Japanese Twins — Perkins. 

Child Life in Japan — Ayrton. 

When I was a Girl in Holland — DeGroot. 
The Little Cousin Series. 


Paper Doll 


E. T. Fox 


EAK RING> ORANGE 


© 


HAIR- BLACK 


NECKLACE-~YELLOW 


DRESS~ CREAM 


DOLL- BROWN 
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ANKLET — ORANGE 
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Number Stories VI 


Winifred New 


Making Figures 


HE figures should be taught at the same time as the 
numbers that they represent. The children will thus 
recognize them, and associate them from the first with 

the correct numbers. They should learn to make them 
at the same time, if possible, but this, of course, must 
depend on the ability of the children, as it is not essential. 


Suggestive Exercises 


Draw figures in sand with stick or finger. 

Make figures with small sticks, such as 1, 4, 7. 

Draw for the children large figures with chalk on desk, 
small board, or large sheets of paper. Have them lay 
seeds over them. 

Children lay figures without having them drawn. 

Make figures with long rolls of plasticine. 

Cut out figures from calendar as months are torn off, 
mix them up, and have them arranged in order. 

Pick out all 2’s, all 3’s, etc. 


Stories 


The following stories can be used when teaching the 
figures; the first, when teaching 9, and the second at any 
time, but preferably when a good many of the figures have 
been learned. 


The Tricks of Private Six 


Once upon a time, there were no figures in the world, 
and, as you may imagine, this was very awkward some- 
times. Store-keepers could not send out bills, and children 
could not do any sums at school. This was not so pleasant 
as it sounds at first, for everyone had to pay for everything 
they bought when they bought it, and the children had 
to do all their sums in their heads. And these were not 
nearly all the difficulties there were either, as you can well 
imagine, if you think. 

All this time, the figures lived in Pigmy Land, which, 
as you may not know, is one of the Provinces of Fairy-land. 
There they spent a happy time, playing leap frog, and 
hide-and-seek all day long, and never being drilled into 
long rows to make sums, or being grumbled at by every- 
body because they made too long a line at the end of a hill. 

Then, one day, word reached the Fairy Queen that the 
earth people were getting more and more worried. The 
buyers were begging to be allowed to have bills, the sellers 
were always making mistakes in the change, and the 
children were tired to death of doing sums in their heads. 

“It is our duty to help them,” said the Fairy Queen. 
So she sent a message to Captain 1, Governor of Figmy 
Land, telling him all about it. The Captain was so sorry 
to hear of the difficulties of the earth folk, that he at once 
sent out a proclamation, and asked for all the figures who 
would, to go with him to help, at once. The figures were 
all ready to do so, so he sent back word by the messenger 
that he and nine other figures would be at the Fairy Queen’s 
court that very evening. 

“That will be nine figures and an 0,” he said. “I 
mustn’t forget the 0, whatever happens.” So, at the 
appointed time, the nine figures were ready to start. 

“Ts the 0 there?” asked Captain 1. 

“Right here, sir,” replied 0. The Captain did not ask 
after any of the other figures, and that is where my story 
comes in. For when they arrived at the court of the Fairy 
Queen, there were only eight figures with Captain 1. 

“Oh, dear!” cried the Captain, “what shall I do? I 
promised that there should be ten of us.” 

“The Queen will banish us, or have our heads cut off,” 
said Lieutenant 2, who stood next to the Captain. 


“T don’t mind that,” replied the noble Captain, “but 
I promised. My honor is at stake. There is no time to 
send for another now.” 

Just then, Private 6 came up, and saluted the officers. 

“My Captain,” he said, “if you will trust to me, I will 
save both your head and your honor. When the Queen 
comes looking for nine figures and 0, she shall find them.” 

“But how?” asked the Captain, looking as puzzled as 
he felt. 

“Just leave it to me,” said Private 6, “and you will 
never regret it.” There seemed to be nothing else to do, 
and 6 looked very happy. He was a_ happy-go-lucky 
fellow, any way, and the best leap frog player in Pigmy 
Land. 

Soon they were all called up to be reviewed by the 
Fairy Queen. They stood in a long line, like this: 


123 4567 8 0 


Poor Captain 1 could not help feeling anxious when he 
thought of that space between 8 and 0. The Fairy Queen 
walked very slowly down the ranks, looking each figure 
over very thoroughly. No sooner had she passed 6, than 
that clever fellow slipped quickly behind 7 and 8, and stood 
on his head between 8 and 0, like this—9! Of course 
you couldn’t do that, without people noticing that your 
feet were in the wrong place, but then you are not a figure, 
so that makes all the difference. The Queen inspected 
7, 8, 9 and 0, and all the figures were glad to think that 
their troubles were over. But they thought too soon! 
Instead of passing on when she had finished, the Queen 
walked more quickly back along the line! This is what 
she saw: 


123 4 & 789 0 

“Where is Private 6?” she asked. “Surely he has not 
run away!” She looked carefully up and down the line, 
and then she saw him. 

“Private 6,” she said, “stand on your feet. This is 
not the place for playing leap frog. This is disgraceful 
behavior. For a punishment, you shall do double work on 
the earth always. Your Captain shall not send for another 
figure, but besides being 6, whenever 9 is wanted, you 
must stand on your head, and do his work as well.” 

Captain 1 was just going to say that Private 6 was acting 
under his orders, but Private 6 was too quick for him. 
Stepping forward, he bowed low before the Fairy Queen. 

“Madam,” he said, “my friend 9 was taken ill at the 
last moment, and unable to leave Pigmy Land. It was 
too late then to find some one else to go in his place, or to 
trouble the Captain about it. So I promised my friend 
that I would help him, and would do my work as well as 
his own. This I shall be most happy to do.” 

Then the Queen smiled. 

“You are a brave fellow, Private 6,” she said. “I 
accept your explanation, and shall ask your Captain to 
make you a Lance-Corporal.”’ 

So all the figures came to earth in safety, with Captain 1; 
and Lance-Corporal 6 has been doing double work ever 
since — and enjoying it. 


Besides the obvious way of illustrating this story, by 
drawing on the blackboard, the following is effective: 
Have nine children up in front to represent the figures 
that went to the Fairy Queen. Let each hold in front of 
them, so that the rest of the class may see, a large sheet 
of paper, or one of their own little blackboards, with the 
figure they represent drawn on it as large as possible. 
At the right time, 6 can slip behind his two neighbors, 
7 and 8, and turn his paper upside down to show a 9. 
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Frank’s Figures 


Once upon a time, there was a little boy called Frank. 
He did not like making figures, and he was always getting 
into trouble about them. He was always in too much of a 
hurry, his teacher said, and that was why they were so 
badly done. 

One day, she kept Frank in after school to do some more, 
so he had to go home all alone, as the other children had 
gone by the time he was ready. He was nearly home, when 
he remembered that he had left his knife in his desk. 
At least, it wasn’t his knife, but his big brother’s, and so 
he simply had to get it. It was Friday, and he knew his 
brother wouldn’t want to wait till Monday for it. 

So he went back as fast as he could, because he was 
afraid the janitor would finish sweeping, and lock up 
before he could get in. But no, the door was still open. 
He went to his desk, but it took him rather a long time to 
find the knife; and while he was hunting, the janitor, who 
had finished sweeping some time ago, locked the door from 
the outside, and went away. 

Poor Frank! When he had the knife safely in his 
pocket, he went to the door, and tried to open it, but of 
course he couldn’t. He was locked in, and the janitor 
was away down the street and couldn’t possibly hear him 
call. Frank shouted, and shouted, but nobody was near 
enough to hear. The windows did not open at the bottom, 
and even if they had done so, the classroom was upstairs, 
and no one could get out that way. 

Frank did not know what to do, and as it grew darker, 
he went back to his own desk again and sat down. It 
seemed, somehow, as if he felt more at home there than 
anywhere else in the room. He laid his head down on 
his arms — of course, he wasn’t going to cry, a big boy 
six years old, but he felt more comfortable that way. 

Suddenly, the bell on the teacher’s desk sounded. Frank 
sat up with a jerk. What had happened? The room 
seemed to be lit up by hundreds of tiny lights, and from 
every desk—his own as well—hurried the strangest 
little creatures he had ever seen. 

“Why, they’re figures!” said Frank to himself. And 
so they were — figures with arms, and legs, and heads, 
lines and lines of them came marching along, till Frank 
stopped trying to count them. Some of them were fine 
and straight, like perfect soldiers, some were not quite so 
upright, while some —I hate to say it — but they could 
hardly stand up at all. The 7’s and 9’s had crooked backs, 
the 4’s had points sticking in all directions, and the poor 
3’s were crawling on their hands and feet! The Captain, 
a beautiful 1, did his best to try and make them march 
properly, but it was no use. 

“Tt’s not a bit of good,” said a poor, knock-kneed 5, 
“we can’t do it! It’s not our fault; it’s the fault of the 
boy who made us. We were made in a hurry, and I’m 
afraid we’ll never do any better!” 

“What a shame!” said the Captain. 

“Look here!” cried a 7, pointing his long arm in Frank’s 
direction; “here he is!” At that, all the figures turned 
and looked at the little boy, all alone in his desk. Captain 1 
led them, and they made a big circle all round Frank, who 
began to feel rather frightened. 

“What shall we do to him?” asked Captain 1, in a stern 
voice. 

“Poke him!” said the 7’s. 

“Hug him to death!” said the 3’s. 

“Hang him!” said the 8’s. 

“Very well,” said Captain 1, “the cruel boy! 7’s ad- 
vance!” All the 7’s, with their long pointed arms out- 
stretched, came nearer and nearer. Frank put up his 
hands to try and beat them back, when he felt a hand on 
his shoulder. ' 

“Why, Frank, boy!” said the teacher’s voice. “What 
are you doing here?” Frank looked up. It was indeed 
his teacher who was standing beside him. She had come 
back later for a book, and had let herself in by her own key. 
“The figures— those bad 7’s!” said Frank, looking 
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round the room; but all the figures had disappeared, and 
there was no light, except from the teacher’s electric flash. 

“Never mind the figures now,” said the teacher, thinking 
he meant the ones he had been kept in to make. “It’s 
long after supper time, and your mother will think you’re 
lost. You were fast asleep when I came in.” Frank was 
not so sure about that, but he was too hungry and too 
thankful to escape to say anything more then. But one 
thing is certain, he never made his figures in a hurry again, 
and never had to be kept in. 


Counting 
(Good for September) 


The purpose of these stories is to help children who find 
counting a difficulty, and to give interesting content to 
some well-known rhymes. 


Counting from 1 to 5. 

Counting from 1 to 10. 
Counting from 10 to 100 by 10’s. 
Counting from 1 to 20. 

Counting from 1 to 100 by 1’s. 


oP GW be 


1 Buddies’ Fishing (1 to 5) 


Buddie was very anxious to go fishing, but he had no rod, 
and no line and no hooks. Big Brother had taken the only 
one there was in the house to camp with him, and Buddie 
was very disappointed. 

“Never mind, son,” said mother. 
anything else you can use?” 

“T’ll see,” said Buddie, and he set off slowly for the creek. 
He sat and thought for a while, and then he clapped his 
hands. 

“I know what mother meant,” he said. Then he lay 
down flat on the river bank, and dipped his five little’ 
fingers into the water. He held them there for a long) 
time, till at last a fish came by, such a big one! It saw 
Buddie’s fat little fingers and, opening its mouth, it took 
a sharp bite at the nearest one. Buddie pulled his hand 
out quickly, and shook it. The fish dropped off and swam 
away again, but Buddie didn’t care. 

“Nasty fish bite me!” he sobbed to his mother. Then 
she showed him how to make a little rod of his own with a 
stick, a bent pin, and a piece of string; but he never had 
a bite all that day. When Big Brother came home, 
Buddie held up his five fingers, and said: 


“Can’t you think of 


“One, two, three, four, five, 

Once I caught a fish alive.” 
“Why did you let him go?” (asked Big Brother), 
“Because he bit my finger so!” (said Buddie). 


2 Peter and the Hare (1-10) 


One day Peter made up his mind to go out hunting. 
He had set a number of traps in the woods, for he was very 
anxious to catch a hare. It was rather a long way to walk, 
but Peter did not mind. He went on and on, but before 
he reached the traps, he sat down on a fallen tree to take 
a rest. 

All was quiet around him, when suddenly he heard a 
strange whining noise, like tiny puppies or kittens crying. 
He looked about him for a few minutes, and then, hidden 
in the grass, he found some little baby hares. There were 
ever so many of them, and they were all crying. Peter 
began to count them — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, ,8 9, 10 — ten 
baby hares! 

“Why! Where’s their mother?” asked Peter. “Surely 
she hasn’t gone away and left her family alone!” Then 
a terrible thought came into his mind. He went as quickly 
as he could to the nearest trap, and there, sure enough, 
was a big mother hare. She was caught by the leg, and 
she was crying, too. 

“Never mind, poor mother,’ 


? 


said Peter, “I’ll set you 
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free”; and very gently he loosened the cruel trap, quite 
forgetting that he had wanted to catch that very hare for 
himself. She wasn’t really much hurt, and when Peter 
put her down, she scampered off to find her babies. 

Peter went home singing softly to himself, and this was 
the song he sang: 


“One, two, three, four, five, 
I caught a hare alive, 
Six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
I let it go again.” 


(To get the best value of these stories, besides other ex- 
pression work, both verses should be memorized for recita- 
tion and singing.) 


3 Charlie’s Dimes 


Charlie was a little boy who lived in a candy store. 
Wouldn’t you like that? His mother kept the store, and 
now Charlie was getting a big boy, he thought he would 
like to help her. So one afternoon, his mother said: 

“Come and help me count all these cents, and nickels, 
and dimes, that the children have given me for candy.” 
You see, Charlie’s mother had not yet enough money to 
buy a cash register. 
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Charlie looked at the big pile of money, and thought it 
would take a long time to count, and so it did. Then 
mother showed him how to put ten brown cents together 
in a pile, and two nickels, and the dimes by themselves, 
and to count them this way: 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 
90, 100. Every time he counted to 100 that way it made 
a dollar. 

“That’s a good, quick way to count,” said Charlie, 
and after that he used to help her every day, and never 
made a mistake. Do you think you could have done as 
well? 

(The most effective way to use the above is with card- 
board money.) 


The other two stages in counting do not really need 
stories, but in counting from 1 to 20 the old familiar verse 
is useful: 

1, 2, buckle my shoe, 

3, 4, shut the door, 

5, 6, pick up sticks, 

7, 8, lay them straight, 

9, 10, a big, fat hen. 

11, 12, dig and delve, 

13, 14, draw the curtain, 

15, 16, maids in the kitchen, 
17, 18, they’re all waiting, 
19, 20, my plate’s empty. 
Please, Mother, give me some dinner! 


Informal Gymnastics for First and Second 
Grades, with Outline for June 


Gertrude Lefler Braman 


ROBABLY in no other month do the children tire 

so quickly as in June. The number of days till 

the close of school are ticked off jubilantly. The 

teacher too feels the strain of the last weeks, and wonders 
if she will be able to finish without a breakdown. 

To relieve fatigue, frequent breaks in the regular program 
are advisable. So the physical training periods may be 
used to rest brain cells and by an entirely different train 
of ideas increase mental power. 

With children under the age of eight, each half hour of 
concentration should be followed by play, and this should 
be introduced by closing the eyes for a few minutes, com- 
pletely relaxing, then stretching in all directions — with 
a purely primitive yawn — which stretches the lungs in 
about the same way stretching prepares the muscles for 
the exercise to come. 

In June it should be possible to take all “orderly relax- 
ation” periods out doors, and to make them as informal 
as possible, and to utilize the games of lower organizations — 
the rhythmic, imitative and dramatic instincts may be 
given full sway — just so long as the action story, song 
play, game or dance appeals to the children and really 
takes their minds from the tasks which cause worry and 
tension in the schoolroom. The minute the children tire 
of the play in hand it should be changed. Variety is 
necessary that there be no fatigue or loss of interest. Fa- 
tigue from the medical standpoint is a toxic condition, 
and may result from causes innumerable. Even in children 
of five we find decayed teeth, the toxins from which are 
swallowed with the food and poison the system; eye strain 
is often present the first year of school. Our eyes were 
made for long distances, and close application causes eye 
weakness, which frequently upsets the entire system and 
slows down all the processes. 

The modern sugar, so refined that it easily sours in the 
stomach and causes fermentation, raises havoc with half 
the chiJdren in school. 

Then, too, the serum from throat, nose and mouth 
troubles all load the system with bacteria, and this poison- 
laden blood goes to the brain and causes irritation. For 





nutrition of the brain pure blood is needed, and blood is 
purified by the lungs taking in quantities of fresh air. 
When a merry dance is performed, a vigorous game played, 
an action song romped through or a story gymnastic acted 
out, volumes of air are breathed, even the simple game of 
tag will cause the lungs to expel CO? and absorb life-giving 
oxygen, which means brain power, ability to do mental 
work, healthy reactions to surroundings, cheerful compli- 
ance to the work in hand and such a different outlook. 

The teacher will do well to play with the children, to 
completely forget what she might be doing indoors for 
the children if she were not out in the glorious sunshine, 
playing like a child. If she looks at herself when she leaves 
the room and when she returns, she will see quite a change 
of expression— the tired lines simply disappear — and 
she comes in happier and sweeter, for health of body 
means harmony of soul. 

Of course we know just what she would have accomplished 
had the children played without her, the blackboard would 
have been covered with hieroglyphics to keep one set of 
baby dynamos busy when she heard another group read 
or spell, and busy work would have been prepared for the 
reciters when the first group were ready to distinguish 
themselves, and the “Hen with the Bag of Flour” would 
be read triumphantly, doubtless just as well with the 
book upside down, so thoroughly had the children been 
drilled by sight reading; but, poor teacher, at whose expense 
is all this smooth sailing? The most precious thing you 
possess, is not your reputation as an effective teacher, with 
barrels of energy, but that very delicate nervous system 
which is as strong as Samson when given just a chance, 
just an opening out to Mother Nature, air, sunshine, 
exercise, which incinerates all the toxins — and heals. 

It is claimed that few people ever work to capacity, that 
most of us jog along using about half our powers, that 
most of us are the victims of starved lungs and get along 
on half the fresh air we need to keep us 100 per cent efficient, 
that we over eat or under eat and impair our output, our 
creative ability, our talents, that we permit worry to 
cripple us, that by, lack of the right kind and amount of 
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exercise we just miss that glorious health and exuberance 
cf spirit that all should possess. 

We cheat our brain of food by not sending to it oxidized 
blood. The nutrition of the brain results from muscular 
exercise and fresh air. Did you ever hear of a bricklayer 
having nervous prostration? No, it’s the people with edu- 
cation, knowledge, skill, who with all their “book learning’”’ 
neglect just those things which would keep the mental 
balance. 

So, in June, if you are wise you won’t wait till the summer 
vacation, but you and your classes will vacate every time 
opportunity presents. Just drop what worries or tires, 
rest your eyes, yawn, stretch, go out of doors and make 
merry — raise your vitality to the nth degree, to resist 
all the wear and tear of the school year. Open your mind 
and your heart to the abundance of health, peace, comfort 
and strength, which are yours to receive, and help others 
to this understanding. 


First Grade 
First PERIOD 


General review of active or marching songs of the year. 
Breathing. 


SECOND PERIOD 


Making ice cream. 

1 Stir ice cream before freezing — seats raised, stand 
between seat and desk, facing front of room. Stir 
in large bowl on desk. 

Pour mixture in freezer, carry to cellar. 
Pound ice. 

Pack ice in freezer. 

Freeze — change hands while cranking. 
Rest and breathe. 


> Orme W bo 






TuirD PERIOD 


Games. 
General Review. 


FourtH PERIOD 
Rhythms. 


General Review. 
Select imaginary plays suitable to warm weather. 


Second Grade 
First PERIOD 


Action Song — “We all Stand Here.” 
“Games and Dances.’’) 
Breathing Exercise. 


(From Stecher’s 


SECOND PERIOD 


Story Gymnastics.— Mowing Lawn. 
Push lawn mower. 
Rake grass. 
Mock fight with hands full of grass. 
(Use lateral trunk and back muscles.) 
4 Sweep walks — pick up stones, etc. (knee bendings), 
5 Breathe in fresh air. 


woe 


THIRD PERIOD 
Games. 
General Review. 
FourTH PERIOD 


Rhythms. 
Prepare for entertainments. 


A Reading Table in a First Grade 


(An Idea for September) 


The beginning of the year — the first two 
or three weeks — the reading table spirit 
can be started. 

The very first thing to do is to get a small 
table, rather low, and a few chairs of suitable 
size. 

Put up a sign, “Reading Table”; also 
“No Talking,’ or “Let us be quiet.” 
Teach the signs and have them observed. 
This starts a good habit for later life. 

Should you be fortunate enough to have 
at your disposal a fund to buy books, select 
a few very good picture books — animal 
pictures, pictures of children in action, 
flowers, birds, fairies, or brownies. If you 
are not so fortunate, make your own books. 
Good strong cardboard is excellent to 
mount these on, and if that is not available, 
have the upper grades save the tablet backs 
for you. Upon these mount your pictures. 
Only put a few pictures in each book, as 
children do not have the power of con- 
centrating for a great period of time, and 
enjoy books that are not too full. These 
books will suffice for pleasure and rest and 
encourage the visit to the reading table 
for later material. These picture books 
may suggest stories that the children might 
make up for a language lesson. 

While the beginning reading lessons are 
being developed, use the words, so taught, 
in making short, one-lined sentences in 








well-developed units. At first the story 
or unit should be very simple, then enlarged, 
as the ability of the child increases. Some- 
times print these units and at other times 
use script, remembering always to put 
before the child a good model in composi- 
tion, and also be careful of the size of the 
print and, when written, of the size and 
quality of the writing. 

As an incentive to read these, see that 
each child has his name written on the 
back of each story read. (In mounting 
the stories, have but one on card, as they 
are better handled.) If you are expecting 
to use these stories several years, paste a 
large envelope on the back of the cardboard 
holding the story, and write names on a 
card kept within the envelope. Or use 
book corners on the ends of the cardboard 
and slip in a blank page for the names. 

At the top of each story, draw a picture 
or paste one — cut from some old magazine 
— that well illustrates the story. Some- 
times cuttings or drawings made by the 
children add a great interest. Use colors, 
as children are very much attracted by 
them. 

To keep the reading table in good order, 
use book ends made of cigar boxes, into 
which bricks have been placed. When 
nailed shut and painted, these are very 
useful and serve well the purpose. 





History, Civics and Geography Through Life 
Projects 
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Blanche Bulifant McFarland 


Community Life 


S the end of the session approaches, it is well for the 
teacher to go back over the year’s work in her own 
mind and see just what has been accomplished. 

Then, using this as a basis, we are ready to lead from the 
study of home life as such, into the bigger considerations 
of community life. As the child’s life has expanded, as 
his powers of observation have increased, his perception 
quickened, his interests and associations enlarged, he has 
subconsciously laid by a stock of relationships that will 
easily answer to the call of adroit questioning. Thus fact 
may be balanced against fact, question against question, 
relationship against relationship. 

Let me insist that this should not be just a review. 
It should be a reaching out to bigger considerations. It 
should serve as a means of making surer that foundation 
on which so much is to be built in the future — not just 
of fact, but of sympathy, emotional prejudice, and domestic 
and civic principle. 

For we must admit to ourselves that to these young 
people we are not teaching either history or geography as 
such. But we are doing something bigger than that — 
we are socializing the child. First of all, we are making 
him one with his environment, and as we build around and 
through this, developing, enlarging, reaching out to other 
environments, showing him the home unit which is that 
“‘touch of nature which makes the whole world kin,” that 
bigger interdependence reaching from members of the home 
to members of the community, and with all that dependence 
upon and answering to nature, he feels rather-than sees 
himself an entity among entities, but related and united 
iby universal bonds. We are seeking to create impressions, 
stimulate ideals, rather than impress facts. 

Here we have the seeds for a glorious harvest not alone 
of history and geography but for citizenship — American 
citizenship. The teacher who fails to make use of the 
many openings which present’ themselves from the be- 
ginning to the end of this course to teach lessons of love, 
faith, courage, courtesy, honesty, politeness, truthfulness, 
loyalty, unselfishness, hygienic living, cleanly habits, 
wholesome thinking, industry and patriotism has failed to 
catch the spirit of it all, and is missing an opportunity 
which can come only to teachers of children of this age and 
degree of development. 





I Review 

1 Now that we have learned something of how boys 
and girls in some other parts of the world live, let us 
think for awhile about these things and decide what 
way of living we like best and why. 

Tell me the things you remember about the way little 
Agoonak lives. (Here bring to the foremost of the 
pupils’ minds the outstanding facts of Eskimo life, 
climatic, industrial, social, and the way in which the 
social is dependent upon and determined by the first, 
while the third is largely a result of the other two.) 

Now let us see what you remember about the way Take 
and Taro live. 

How many of you would like to be Agoonak’s cousin and 
live away up in the Northland? Why? 

How many would like to be a cousin of Take and Taro 
and live in the far eastern Empire of the Rising Sun? 
Why? 

Which would you rather be, an Eskimo or a Japanese? 
John thinks he would rather be an Eskimo than a 
Japanese. Tell us why, John. Most of you seem to 
think you’d rather be Japanese than Eskimos. Why 
is that? 

But before we studied about the life of the Eskimo and 
the Japanese, we talked about our own life right here 
at home. 

Who can tell me some of the things that are just about 
the same in the life of all of these people, some things 
that are just as true for Agoonak and for Take and 
Taro as they are for little American boys and girls? 
What things are very different? 

Then after a careful discussion of the foregoing: Now 
let us think which we would rather be — an Eskimo, 
a Japanese, or an American? Why? 

Most of us seem to want to be Americans. Now, we 
are agreed that no matter which of these we might be, 
we might still have 

a A comfortable and happy home. 

b A loving mother, father, and other relatives. 

c Some things that we must do and some that we 
must not do, in our home and in our community. 

And in each case our food, our dress, our occupations, 
and most of our habits of living would depend on the 
climate and the plant and animal life of the country. 
Out of all of this we come to what is known as civiliza- 
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tion. 





Let us find out what it means to be an Ameri- 


can citizen, and live under the conditions of American 
civilization. 
2 Things to do. 
As each type is called up in review, let the children 
a Sing the song they learned about that people 


b 
¢ 


that they like best. 
Play the favorite game. 
Tell the story they thought best. 


d Draw a picture to show which they remember the 


e 


most clearly. 

Have a conversation lesson between a group of 
children, each of whom represents one of the types, 
discussing certain phases of their lives; as, their 
homes; their games; their climate; their neigh- 
bors, etc. 

Choose resourceful children to dramatize tle 
mother and father of Agoonak; of Take and 
Taro; also to dramatize certain outstancirg 


‘things in the life of each. 


In arithmetic, have a “combination match” 
between a group of “Eskimos” and a group of 
“Japanese.” The numbers may represent the 
fish caught, etc. 


II Community Life. 
1 Industrial. 
If we were an Eskimo, for what things would we depend 


b 


on people other than our own mother and father 

to do for us? A Japanese? But we are Ameri- 

cans, so let us see what people outside of our own 
family help to make our life what is it. 
The houses we live in. 

Of what material is your house built, John? 

Yes, of wood, so we call it'a “frame house.’ 

What other things went into the making of the 

house beside the wood, the lumber? Let us 

make a list of these things on the board. 
Lumber 
Bricks 
Nails (iror, steel) 
Glass 
Tin 
Slate, etc. 

Who gets, or makes, all of these things for us? 
The lumberman 
Millman 
Brick makers 
Miners, etc. 

And who puts them together so that altogether 
they make a house in which we may have our 
home? 

Carpenters 

Brick masons 

Plumbers, etc. 
Furnishings. 

Inside the house what do we have? 
Furniture 
Carpets, etc. 

Who makes these things for us? 
Cabinet makers 
Weavers, etc. 

Our food. 

Suppose we make a list of the things we’d like to 
have for breakfast; for dinner; for supper. 

But where do all these things come from and who 
makes it possible for us to have them? 

Farmer 
Grocer 
Sailor 
Baker 
Our clothing. 

This time let us list all the different materials 
that are put into our clothes. Somebody has 
to get these ready for us. Let us see what 
people do these things. 





Sheep raisers 

Cattle raisers 
Cotton growers, etc. 
Manufacturers 
Tailors 
Seamstresses, etc. 

Perhaps very few of us had ever thought before 
how many people there are who work all the 
time in order that we may have our everyday 
life what it is. 

There are other people, too, that help in the 
making of our lives. When we get sick, whom 
do we send for? To whom do our mothers and 
fathers listen when they go to church on Sunday? 
(Similarly, call attention to others who are 
public characters in community life.) 

But a good many of the people we have just been 
learning about don’t live near us. Don’t you 
think it would be interesting to find out just 
which of them all do live here? Each one may 
tell us what his father does. I suspect this will 
give us most of the occupations; then you may 
tell vs what other children’s fathers and mothers 
do. In that way we will learn how r-vry of all 
those occupations we have s* oken of ;re to be 
found right around us, helping to make the life 
of ovr community. 

The usval occupations — carperter, baker, etc. — 
may be as fully developed as the time and 
inclination of the teacher allows. Much mate- 
rial will be found in Poulsson’s “In the Child’s 
World,” and Milton Bradley prints an excellent 
set of pictures on the Trades. A collection of 
other poems, stories, songs, and pictures along 
this line is easily and quickly made by any 
wideawake teacher, and the children will especi- 
ally delight in aiding her in the making of such 
a collection. 

(It ray be that some will object to the calling of 
the children’s attention to occupations other 
than those of his immediate locality. Certainly 
no occupations should be studied except the 
latter, but the listing of them in connection with 
things that are of such immediate, personal 
interest sets a child to thinking, broadens his 
scope, enlightens. We teach the first grade 
children to count and to recognize numbers to 
one hundred; we teach them to work with 
numbers only through twelve. The principle 
is much the same.) 

2 Civic and social relationships. 

But what keeps all of these people living together and 
working together for their own good and the good 
of all? 

When we studied about our own home life, we decided 
that mother and father work for the children because 
they have them. We saw, too, that the children 
had certain things to do for mother and father, and 
for each other. We found that each member of the 
family had certain rights, and that each one must 
respect the rights of the others. Along with it all, 
we saw that there had to be certain rules for people 
to live and work by, in order that the daily routine 
move smoothly, and there had to be some one to 
make these rules and to see that they were lived up 
to, for the good of all. 

Now let us see how this works out in our larger home — 
our community. (Naturally the development here 
must be varied according to the kind of community 

. — rural, village, town, city—but the fundamental 
ideas for all are contained in the foregoing paragraph. 
The details given below can be adapted or adjusted 
as the needs and opportunities of the individual 
teacher and class, or community, warrant.) 

Why must there be laws? Who makes these laws? 
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Who sees that people live up to the laws? 
Let us note some of the ways in which our 
community is a better place to live in be- 
cause of all this. 

Sometimes there comes a day ‘that is known as 
election day. Then our fathers and mothers 
go out to vote. That is when they choose 
certain men to act as our “town fathers,” or 
when they decide to do or not to do a certain 
thing for the town. 

What are some of the things that have been 
done in this way that make our town a better 
place in which to live? 

Sidewalks 
Lights, etc. 

How can we feel reasonably sure that our 
homes and the property we own, or even 
ourselves, will be safe there? 

Policemen 
Fire Department, etc. 

What happens to boys and girls in the homes 
when they do not obey? What happens to 
men and women in our community home 
when they do not obey the laws? Which 
kind of home would you rather live in — 
one in which each person respected the rights 
of the others, and lived together in love, 
working for each other and helping each 

other, or in a home in which every one lived 

for himself and didn’t bother about the rules 
or the rights of others? Let us picture two 
kinds of community homes — one in which 
people obey the laws and live in kindliness 
and friendliness with each other, and one in 
which the people think only of their own 
good. Which of these community homes 
would you rather be a citizen of? I wonder 





how many here have noticed that when we help to 
make our home or our town a better place to live 
in, we have helped to make things better for our 


own selves, as well as for others? 


Now let us think what the boys and girls of this very 
room can do to make our community a better place 


to live in. We can 


Turn to the right when we meet people as we pass 


along the street. 
Cross streets only at the proper crossings. 


Throw no trash, fruit cores, peelings, etc., on the 


street. 


Keep off the vacant lots, unless they are open to us. 
Keep to the streets instead of cutting across 


people’s yards or lots. 


Be polite and courteous to old people and strangers 


whom we meet in passing. 


Be careful not to throw or “chuck” about where 

property might be damaged or people hurt, etc. 
3 Things to do. 
Visit a house in the process of construction and see the 


carpenters, etc., at work. 


Visit various places of community interest and industry. 


Visit a garden in process of preparation for planting. 
Plan a garden plot on the board; on the sand-table. 
Prepare and plant a plot in the school garden. 
Dramatize the various activities noted. 
Make posters of the occupations. 

Picture study. 
Plowing — Bonheur 
The Sower — Millet 
Planting Potatoes — Millet 

Reading. 


Develop blackboard lessons as a conclusion of the 
conversation lessons resulting from the various visits. 


Americanism. 
Our Country. 
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By what name did we call the place where Agoonak 


The Sower Millet 


lives? Take and Taro? What is the name of our 
own country? Yes, let us say that together: the 
United States of America. We will write it on the 
board. Sometimes we say the United States, or 
we say, sometimes, just America. When you are a 
little older you will understand that there is a great 
deal of meaning in that name — the United States 
of America — and you will understand why we are 
so proud of our country. There is one thing we can 
all learn right now, however, and remember all of 
our lives: our country is our biggest home. We 
have our own home, our school home, our community 
or town home, our state home, and our nation or 
national home. So you see we are members, or 
citizens, of each one of these, and we must do our 
part in each. 


In what state do we live? Have any of you ever been 


in another state? Perhaps you know some one who 
lives in some other state. You know we said the 
name of our country is the United States of America. 
There are forty-eight of these states united together 
under one government making this country. 


Do you suppose there are laws for the country just as 


we found laws for our town? I wonder if any one 
knows who is at the head of the government of our 
country? Who is President of our country now? 
Who will point out President Harding’s picture from 
among those we have here? Who was our first 
President? When we studied about Washington, 
we learned that he was called the Father of Our 
Country. All right-minded boys and girls respect 
and honor their father. What would be true of 
citizens toward the father of their country? Toward 
the man who is now in the place of the father of our 
country — our President? When we play games we 
choose a leader. Then every one must follow and 
help the leader or it will be a poor game. The 
people of the United States have chosen Mr. Harding 
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as their leader, so we must all follow him and help 
him to make the most of our country. 


2 Our Flag. 


When we studied about Agoonak, we did not learn 
of any flag, because, you see, Eskimo land is not a 
real country, so they have no flag. But when we 
studied about Take and Taro we did learn of their 
flag. Who will show it to me? We learned that 
the Japanese boys and girls are very proud of and 
loyal to their flag. 

Perhaps some of you know the flags of some of the 
other countries. 

And, of course, all of us know our own beautiful flag. 
It is the first thing we see every morning when we 
come up to our school, flying from the flag pole. 
It is right before us in our clasrsoom all day. Shut 
your eyes and see if you can see it in your mind. 
We will carry that picture in our minds and hearts 
always. 

Perhaps some of you can tell me some other names by 
which our flag is called. Yes, a banner. We sang 
a song this morning in which it was called the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” What does that mean? 
And sometimes we call it the “Stars and Stripes.” 
Why? But by whatever name it is called, it is our 
flag, the emblem of our country, and as such it 
stands for all that makes our country dear to us. 

I wonder if any of you knew that every part of our 
flag has some meaning. First of all, what are the 
colors? We will want to know what each color 
stands for—the red, the white, the blue. Now 
let us count the stripes — seven red and six white 
ones — thirteen stripes. Now count the stars — 
forty-eight stars, blue stars on a white ground. 
Just think how our country has grown, from thirteen 
states to forty-eight states! Wasn’t it a beautiful 
thing to add a star for each state that came into the 
Union? That gave each state her place as a member 
of our great family, as a part of this great country 
of America. 

It is good to know, too, that George Washington, the 
Father of our Country, had our first flag made. 
The name of the lady who made it was Betsy Ross. 
(Use Perry Pictures to show scenes pertaining to 
this study.) 

Why do we sing so many songs about our flag? Why 
do we honor and love it so? 

Let us see what are some of the beautiful things that 
you and I can do to show how we love and honor 
our beautiful Star Spangled Banner. 


We can 


a Always stand when it is brought into our presence. 
b . If we are boys or men, take off our hats and stand 
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with bared heads while our flag is raised, or when 

it is carried past us. 

c So believe and mean our pledge of allegiance 
“to my flag and to the Republic for which it 
stands,” that it will be one of the biggest things 
in our whole lives. 

d Learn to be such pure, true citizens, doing every 
day the things that come to us to do as members 
of our own homes and communities, that we 
protect and honor our flag by the very way in 
which we live. 

e Remember that our flag stands for.our country, 
and therefore to speak of it and act toward it so 
that every one must know that it comes first in 
our lives. 


Americanism. 
By what name do we call the people who live in 


America? Name some Americans. Why, yes, you 
and I and most of the people who live around us 
are Americans. We are all very proud to be known 
as Americans, and we should be, but you know 
there is another side to that. What do we do to 
make America proud of us? How can we live so as 
to make the word “ American” mean what we would 
want it to mean to people who are not Americans? 
We must remember that “American”’ will come to 
mean just what you and I and other people who live 
in America make it mean, by the way we live and 
act. Suppose we list some of the things that would 
make us good Americans. 


Yes, we must be 


a Patriotic—love our country, for it is our 
biggest home. 

b Loyal—to our country, our flag, our state, 
our community, our home, and to the leaders in 
each of them. 

c Truthful — in our own lives, in our work and in 
our play. 

d Obedient — to our parents, our teachers, to the 
laws in our home, our school, our community, 
our country. 

e Clean—as to our bodies, our minds, and our 
lives. 

f Industrious— do cheerfully and well the tasks 
that come to us. 

¢ Thrifty —to make, to do, is not enough; we 
must know how to save and to spend wisely our 
time, our money and our health. 

(VN. B. The above may, and should, be a part of a 
series of lessons extending throughout the session, 
taken up as occasion suggests, and made concrete 
by developing each point with the children them- 

(Continued on page 395) 
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Mother Goose Rhymes for Good English 


Anna Eliza Sample 


(Book rights reserved) 


VERY week in school should be good English week. 
The pupils in the grammar grades and high schools 
are not the only ones needing constant drill and teach- 

ing in good English. The pupils in the lower grades are 
in need of the same training. If ungrammatical speech 
could be corrected in the first grades, the higher grade 
teacher would not experience such difficulty in overcoming 
bad habits. We cannot begin too early to teach the 
child good habits of speaking. 

Mother Goose rhymes have been found invaluable for 
the pre-primer and first grade child. The children can 
be taught the rhymes during language and story periods. 
After the child knows each rhyme correctly, it takes only 
a few minutes’ time to use a phrase from a rhyrre to 
illustrate correct speech. Almost every rhyme contains 
a word or phrase that can be utilized by asking the question 
— where, why, what or who. 

For instance, that well-known ungrammatical phrase, 
“ain’t got,” or “ain’t got nary one”; what a difficult task 
it is to substitute a correct, expression! The reply of 
Simple Simon to the Pie-man can be used as an aid in 
overcoming this fault. Give Simple Simon a more respect- 
able name and call him Little Simon. So the next time 
the offender says, “I ain’t got nary a pencil,” ask what 
Little Simon said to the Pie-man, when he wanted Little 
Simon to show his penny. The child who is familiar with 
the rhyme will immediately give Little Simon’s reply, 
“Indeed, I haven’t any.” 

Next say to the offender, “Suppose Little Simon came 
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For a Reading Chart 


to school without his pencil, what would he tell his teacher?’’ 
If the child repeats, “I ain’t got nary any pencil,” ask him 
again for Little Simon’s reply in the rhyme. If he can be 
led to see the similarity between the two questions, he will 
express his answer grammatically, “I haven’t any pencil,” 
or “Little Simon hasn’t any pencil.’ 

If the pupil cannot grasp the sirilarity, explain that 
Little Simon never said, “ain’t got nary any,” but “haven’t 
any,” so he should always say “haven’t any,” too. 

A game can be developed by having one child play 
Pie-man and one Little Simon. Then change the characters 
and choose a pupil to be a teacher and another to be Little 
Simon. The teacher says, “Show me your book.” The 
pupil replies, “I haven’t any.” Any object as, pencil, 
chalk, box, marble, apple, etc., can be substituted for the 
book. It will not be long before Little Simon’s reply, 
“haven’t any,” will be used in place of “ain’t got,” if its 
vse is fostered through this device. 

Then there is that troublesore word, “git.’”” How often 
it offends! Three rhyrres as devices will help to overcome 
this. Ask why did Jack and Jill go up the kill? “To get 
a pail of water.””. Why cid Old Mother Hubbard go to the 
cupboard? “To get her poor dog a bone.” Why did 
Daddy go a-hunting? “To get a little rabbit skin to wrap 
the Baby Bunting in.” 

Correcting the use of “me” for “I” is also necessary. 
Try the reply of the Sparrow: 


“Who killed Cock Robin?” 
“*T,” said the Sparrow, 
“With my little arrow, 

I killed Cock Robin.” 


Little Jack Horner’s exclamation, “What a good boy 
am I!” helps to fix this troublesome word; also the question 
in Boy Blue: 


“Will you wake him?” 
“No, not I, for if I do, 
He'll be sure to cry.” 


“Has went” is'a favorite mistake of children, as all 
teachers know. Next time the mistake greets you, ask, 
“Where is Daddy?” or “What is Daddy doing for Baby 
Bunting?” The rhyme, “Daddy’s gone a-hunting,” hap- 
pily supplies the reply. 

“Sat” is another word always having trouble with 
“set” and “sot.” It is easy for the children to remember 
“Little Jack Horner sat in a corner.” The next time some 
one uses “sot” for “sat,” ask him to tell where was Humpty 
Dumpty. The reply comes readily, “Humpty Dumpty 
sat on a wall.” Or ask him who sat on a tuffet? “Little 
Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet.”’ 

The list following-tabulates some of the most helpful 
phrases and words that can be used in a similar manner to 
overcome incorrect grammar among the primary grades. 


Are 
the sheep are in the meadow (Boy Blue) 
the cows are in the corn (Boy Blue) 
your children are burning (Lady Bug) 


Any 
Indeed, I haven’t any (Simple Simon) 


Began (to avoid begun, ’gun) 
birds began to sing (Sing a Song of Sixpence) 


Get 
to get a pail (Jack and Jill) 
to get her poor dog (Old Mother Hubbard) 
to get a little rabbit skin (Bye, Baby Bunting) 
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Lay 
lay them straight (One, Two, Buckle My Shoe) 
lay down on some hay (A Little Boy Went in a Barn) 


Let 
let the little colt go bare (Shoe the Horse) 


Leave 


leave them alone (Little Bo-Peep) 
leave your supper and leave your play (Girls and 
Boys, Come Out to Play) 


May and Might 


I wish I may (Star Bright) 
I wish I might (Star Bright) 


Ran 
the mouse ran down (Hickory, Dickory Dock) 
the mouse ran up the clock (Hickory, Dickory Dock) 
ran away with the spoon (Hey, Dddle, Diddle) 
Sat 
sat in a corner (Little Jack Horner) 
sat on a tuffet (Little Miss Muffet) 
sat on a wall (Humpty, Dumpty) 
sat on a tree (There were Three Crows) 
sat in a barn to spin (Some Little Mice) 
Set 
to set before the King (Sing a Song of Sixpence) 
Sit 
He’ll sit in the barn (The North Wind Doth Blow) 
Shall 


we shall have snow (The North Wind Doth Blow) 
shall have a new master (See, Saw, Margery Daw) 
shall have but a penny (See, Saw, Margery Daw) 

she shall have music (Ride-a-Cock Horse) 

Shall I come in? (Some Little Mice) 


That (to avoid them there and that there) 


wasn’t that a pretty dish? (Sing a Song of Sixpence) 
This is the house that Jack built 
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The letter g as a final ending 
counting out his money (Sing a Song of Sixpence) 
eating bread and honey (Sing a Song of Sixpence) 
hanging up her clothes) (Sing a Song of Sixpence) 
gone a-hunting (Bye Baby Bunting) 


Gone 


Daddy’s gone a-hunting (Bye Baby Bunting) 


Himself or Herself 
to keep himself warm (The North Wind Doth Blow) 


“T,” said the sparrow (Cock Robin) 
“No, not I.” (Boy Blue) 
‘“‘What a good boy am I (Little Jack Horner) 


Is 
your house is on fire (Lady Bug) 


Will 
the cradle will rock (Rock-a-Bye, Baby) 
the cradle will fall (Rock-a-Bye, Baby) 
what will poor Robin do? (The North Wind Doth Blow) 
you will snap our heads off (Some Little Mice) 


The following three rhymes have been chosen for their 
good word value and because of their unfamiliarity to many 
teachers: 


Some little mice sat in a barn to spin, 

Pussy came by, and she popped her head in; 
“Shall I come in and cut your threads off?” 
“Oh, no, kind sir, you will snap our heads off!” 


A little boy went into a barn, 
And lay down on some hay; 
An owl came out and flew about, 
And the little boy ran away. 


Here sits the Lord Mayor, (touch forehead) 
Here sits his two men, (touch eyes) 
Here sits the cock, (touch left cheek) 
Here sits the hen, (touch right cheek) 
Here sits the little chickens, (top of nose) 
Here they run in, (open mouth) 
Chinchopper, chinchopper, (chuck the chin) 
Chinchopper, chin. 
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The Manning Manse in North Billerica 


Some Relics of the Chippendale 


OSTON has no snow-capped mountains, no cafions, 

or orange groves, no luxuriance of trees and flowers 

with which to charm or astonish visitors. But to 
the student, few spots in the United States are so interesting, 
even to-day, when modern conditions have swept away so 
many of our links with the past. The guide books and the 
directories for visitors in the daily papers give ample 
information about most of these landmarks, but there are 
some spots cherished by the real “Chippendale” which 
strangers may easily overlook. 

One of these is the Harrison Gray Otis House, now the 
headquarters of the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, on the corner of Lynde and Cam- 
bridge Streets. It was built in 1795, and is a fine specimen 
of the house of the period. It contains a most interesting 
collection of gifts acquired by the Society, perhaps the 
most interesting of its kind to be seen here. A very small 
fee admits one to the house every day. The Paul Revere 
house, in North Square, is also open to the public and 
contains some fine old furniture. 

It is not necessary to mention Christ Church at the 
North End, for every one associates it with Boston, but 











Colonial Dames’ Room in the Harrison Gray Otis House 





no one must fail to notice the so-called cherubim, or statu- 
ettes of trumpeters, a relic of the French and Indian War. 
They were intended for a French Canadian church on the 
St. Lawrence, and their presence here is explained by a 
tablet thus: “In memory of Thomas James Gruchy, 
Junior Warden of this Church, and Merchant Adventurer 
from Jersey who, in parlous times, as Captain of the 
Privateer, Queen of Hungary, took from a French ship in 
the year 1746 the four figures of cherubim now in front 
of the organ.” 

Some people always find in a cemetery the most interest- 
ing of historical records. If the stranger has the courage 
to visit Charlestown, once a charming suburb, he will 
find the tomb of John Harvard, in the old Phipps Street 
burying ground, and perhaps he will see the small head- 
stone of one of Madame Jenner’s two colored pages. 
The possession of slaves in the Massachusetts Colony 
was sufficiently uncommon to make this an unique sight. 
In South Boston, on Sixth and Tudor Streets, is another 
cemetery, still more surprising, for the fact that here, in 
the heart of Puritan Boston, is a Roman Catholic Chapel 
built in 1818, by Bishop Cheverus, the first Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Boston, and one of the most honored and beloved 








Chamber in the Paul Revere House 
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Private Chapel of Ralph Adams Cram, in Sudbury 


of Boston’s citizens. It is a beautiful little building of 
brick, with long, pointed windows, its walls thickly covered 
with ivy, shaded by old English elms, and surrounded with 
thickly clustering old tombstones. It was built primarily 











Lydia Maria Child House in Wayland 


as the resting place of Father Mantignon, a French priest, 
and friend of the Bishop. 

The countryside surrounding the city is full of associations, 
too. Of course, every one 
will take tours to Concord 
and Salem and the Way- 
side Inn in Sudbury, but 
the guide books may forget 
to mention the old stone 
bridge over the Sudbury 
River, between the towns 
of Wayland and Sudbury, 
although it is the oldest 
stone bridge in Massachu- 
setts and spans the river at 
one of the most picturesque 
points in these beautiful 
water meadows. Not far 
away, toward Wayland, is 
the Lydia Maria Child 
House, whose first owner 





St. Augustine’s Chapel, South Boston 










Cherubim in Old North Church 
— Courtesy of The Church Militant 


was certainly a pioneer among women in this country. 
Two miles in the opposite direction, and not,more than six 
from Concord, is the Norman chapel recently built by 
the distinguished architect, Ralph Adams Cram, out of 
field stone, on his private estate. It is reached by a pic- 
turesque foot-path from the roadway, and is one of the 
few private chapels to distinguish our countryside and 
remind us of an older and more permanent civiliza- 
tion. 

All visitors will see the Old Manse at Concord, but the 
Manning Manse in Billerica, no farther from Boston, is 
more interesting in itself and is set in a most lovely en- 
vironment. The house, beautifully weathered and shel- 
tered by great trees, has stood here for three centuries. 
It was built by Samuel Manning in 1696 and for many 
years was the garrison house for the town. It has always 
belonged to a Manning, a rare fact among us, and therefore 
the old furniture, the pewter, and warming pans and 
candle moulds, all the intimate evidences of family life 
through the centuries, have remained in undisturbed and 
serene possession. It is, perhaps, the most perfect example 
of the seventeenth cen- 
tury dwelling to be seen 
anywhere in this country 
to-day. 

To understand the at- 
mosphere of any partic- 
ular place and draw in- 
spiration from it, one 
must seek out those spots 
which have grown with 
its life and become beau- 
tiful through use and as- 
sociation. Our shifting 
social conditions to-day 
make this somewhat 
difficult, but Massachu- 
setts can still richly re- 
ward the patient searcher, 
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Cathedral Church of St. Paul Courtesy of The Church \ 
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Interior View of the Old North Church, Showing Chancel as Restored! 
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An ladivlidaal Method of Seatihin Adtthmatic to 


a Second Grade Class 


Jane M. Wyman 


N my second grcde class of thirty-seven pupils there are 
children of varying ability as in all classes. Expect- 
ing all in the class to progress at the same rate of speed 

is, of course, out of the question. How can the work in 
number be arranged so that each may acquire power 
as rapidly as possible? 

After much drill in adding and subtracting simple num- 
bers and in reading and writing numbers, I gave each 
child in the class a card to use during his period for written 
number. 

These cards were numbered 1, 2, or 3. On card 1 were 
very easy numbers to add and subtract. Card 2 had work 
a little more difficult, and on cards was work as difficult 
as the brightest children in the class were able to do. No 
two cards were alike, so each child had to work indepen- 
dently. The least mature children were given card 1, 
of course. 

When new work was taught, card 4 was ready for those 
able to do it. 

For the class drill, the children using card 1 work to- 
gether, then the children using card 2 have their drill period. 

Any child having three excellent papers can enter the 
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A Bit of Old England in Boston — Goodspeed’s Bookshop on 
Ashburton Place 


group using the more difficult card and work with that 
group during the drill period. The papers show the 
children, and me, on what part of the work drill is needed. 

The children seem anxious to work into the more ad- 
vanced groups. Real pride in work well done is shown 
by the child who says, “I am in the class that does the 
hardest work,”’ or “ The class I am in now does harder 
work than the class I used to be in.” One little boy said, 
“T am going to have a good enough paper to get into 
the next class.” 

Written number is no longer a task imposed by the 
teacher. It is a means of promoting oneself into a more 
advanced class. 

We are told that the acquiring of skill is a worth-while 
project. Acquiring knowledge’ and skill in the use of 
numbers becomes a project to each child who has the 
desire to advance. 

Below are some of the cards used by the children. 





3 2 4 2 7 9 5 6 
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A June Project 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


A’ the summer vacation days are approaching, let us 
prepare for them out-of-doors, even in the month of 


June. For: 


The pleasantest place for a boy to be 
Is out where the grass is growing; 
As glad and free as a king is he, 
Far up where the wind is blowing. 


He’s one with the bee and the butterfly, 
The robin and he are brothers; 

His tent is the sky so blue and so high, 
Swept clean of the dust that smothers. 


The treasures he seeks are a wayside flower, 
A whistle shaped from the willow; 

The diamond shower, the gold of an hour, 
And mosses and ferns for a pillow. 


The lessons he learns are greater than books, 
And truer than words of sages; 

He reads in the brooks and the violet nooks 
The marvelous epics of ages. 


Prepare for the play of the summer playgrounds, or for 
the play of the children among themselves, by utilizing 
every opportunity to emphasize fair play, courtesy, kind- 
ness to others, giving precedence to others, etc. The 
game or recreation periods are especially important for this. 

With these thoughts in mind, arrange and conduct a 
miniature playground in the sand-table or on any large 
table. 

The children make the various games. For the croquet 
set, use small wire for the wickets and tiny wooden mallets, 
and small clay balls or marbles. Teach them the methods 
of playing and the rules of the game. Then, later in the 
summer, the children will be able to play the real game 
correctly and fairly, either on the community playground, 
or at their own homes or summer cottages. 

In another section of the sand-table, mark out a miniature 
tennis court. The children weave the net of twine, and 
make the racquets of thin sticks or lathes used for inter- 
lacing, the ends tied together, forming the handle. String 
with twine. Use small rubber balls. Teach also, in this 
way, the real game of tennis. 

In a third section, arrange a swing yard. Use small 
sticks for the uprights, and suspend small cardboard 
swings. Small figures of children are cut out of pasteboard, 
colored, and then placed in these swings. The children 
plan these themselves. 








Waiting for Brother at the Swing 











Ready for the Last Wicket 


Have, also, several small see-saws made of small wooden 
cubes, with short rulers or small flat sticks fastened at 
center to cubes. Also the sides, constructed of cardboard. 
Covers of shoe boxes are useful for these. 

Allow the children to make their plans for each piece 
of apparatus, and to work out their own ideas. Clay or 
plasticine models of children are also made, even to a 
clay teacher to supervise this miniature playground. 

If possible, have one or more out-of-door swings. But 
if these cannot be arranged, use the wonderful imagination 
of childhood, and play as follows: 

Use with waltz music, piano or victrola, or children 
repeat or sing: 


Now high, now low, 
Now up I go, 
In the swing on the tall tree bough. 
Now toward me flow 
The things I know, 
And winds caress my brow. 


I meet the blue, 
Then glide to you, 
And the world runs back so fleet. 
Now wide my view, 
All things are new, 
Now daisies kiss my feet. 


All things below 
But faintly show; 
Like a bird I’ve reached the sky. 
Now swing me slow, 
Just to and fro — 
I’ll let the old cat die. 


The children are arranged in groups of three each, so 
that two children face each other and clasp hands to form 
a swing, the third child pushing it. The latter swings the 
arms of the two children back and forth, to the rhythm of 
the waltz music, for six counts, and then, on the seventh 
count, runs under the swing and takes his place in front 
of the next swing, continuing in this way until he has made 
the round of the entire circle, or number of swings. 

If not possible to have one or more see-saws on the play- 
ground, use this as a second test. 

One child kneels for the see-saw board or base, extending 
his hands to each of two other children. These two repre- 
sent children see-sawing on the board, one stooping and 
the other standing erect, and then both reversing the 
motion. 

As the song is sung, the rhymthic motion of the see-saw 
is given. 

We made a see-saw yesterday, 
The board was good and long; 
And all the while we were at play 
We sang this happy song: 

See-saw, see-saw, 

Now we're up, now down, 





See-saw, see-saw, 
I can see all over the town. 


For the children who are not playing any of the special 
games, use the following: 

If desired, reins may be used and half the children 
represent ponies, while the others are the drivers. 

The children stand in a row, and, at a signal, prance 
across a given space. All sing or repeat: 


Ha, ha, he! My fine pony see! 
With his rider rearing, prancing, 
Now a rapid step advancing, 

Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! My fine pony see! 


Skip, jump, hop! Stop, my pony, stop! 
Ere again so gaily spring we, 
I a feed of corn will bring thee, 
Skip and jump and hop! Stop, my pony, stop! 


Then all stop; the ponies are unharnessed and fed, 
after which the drivers may be ponies and the ponies 
take the places of the drivers, for the ride back. 

Take the children for at least a weekly walk or trip to 
the parks or woods. Make a note of every object seen, 
and after returning to the school, compare with the follow- 
ing list in the little poem by Nancy Byrd Turner, called 
“Moving Pictures.”” Or have the children read or copy 
the poem before the trip, and then watch for the different 
pictures. 


In a deep wood, still and green, 
Tall trees made a leafy screen; 


A little wind came romping by 
And shook the light leaves suddenly; 


The tree-tops stirred, the branches bent, 
Some violets nodded, well content. 


A little brook came running past; 
It rolled and romped and hurried fast; 


It flung bright water, for a prank, 
On bluebells growing by its bank. 


A chipmunk wandered to the brink, 
And at his leisure took a drink; 
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Some chirping sparrows came to wash; 
A big, brown frog jumped in ker-splash! 


Some ruddy-breasted robins flew 
Into an old oak, two by two. 


A bluebird and a butterfly, 
Bright wing to wing, went sailing by. 


A squirrel ran from limb to limb, 
A swift, gray shadow after him, 


And left that tree and climbed another, 
And threw a pine cone at his brother. 


A spider spun a web of lace 
And deftly fastened it in place; 


And flowers fluttered unafraid, 
And sunlight flickered through the shade; 


And leaves and birds and brook and trees 
All danced and dappled in the breeze; 


And O, there never was, I know, 
A finer moving picture show! 


And, after all, is it not true that the lessons that the 
child learns out-of-doors are to him “ Greater than books and 
truer than words of sages’’? 

Let us help the children not to simply idle away their 
time in the out-of-doors of the summer, but to really gain 
in health, mentally, as well as physically, during the 
summer months. We can best help them if we ourselves 
are friends of all out-of-doors. Let us remember with profit 
to ourselves this little poem of John Kendrick Bangs: 


May I be friend to all the trees, 

To birds and blossoms and the bees; 

To things that creep, to things that hide, 
Through all the teeming countryside. 


On terms with all the stars at night, 
With all the playful beams of light; 
In love with leafy dales and hills, 
And with the laughing mountain rills. 


With summer skies and winter snows; 
With every kind of breeze that blows; 
The wide sea and the stretching plain; 
The tempest and the falling rain. 


Civic Songs for City Children 


These songs have been successfully tried out in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. pupils dramatizing the same. 


The 


Words by 
Ipa E. RoGER 


fat po - lice 


am the 


man; Say good - 


Fat Policeman 


Music by 
FRANCES M, Norton 


* morning when we 











In rain and shine I’m al 





ways here To 








help you cross the 
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An English Project 


Hansel and Gretel 


(Arranged from story form by Grade IV, William Penn School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.) 


RAMATIZING a familiar tale formed the basis for 
vocabulary development and sentence building dur- 
ing several weeks’ regular class work in fourth grade 

language periods. The following result was dramatized 
later by the pupils. The wording is that of children with 
no interpolations by adults. 


CHARACTERS 


MOTHER FATHER 
HANSEL GRETEL 
WITcH 

CaT Tom 


SCENE I — The Hungry Family 
(At home) 

Mother Oh, dear! (sighing) What can we do? 

Father What is the matter? Why are you sad? 

Mother (sadly smiling) We have only a crust to live on. 
We co need bread. If the children do not have something 
to eat they’ll starve. 

Father What can we do? Well, I must go out to the 
village to-morrow to sell brooms! 

Mother I hope you have luck. I'll get up early to- 
morrow and help you tie the load and go with you. 


ScENE II — The children at work 
(At home) 

Hansel (happily) Come, sister, let us get our work done 
and then we can play. 

Gretel (sighing) Vl hurry mending my brooms for I 
am tired of them. I have been patching them so long: 

Hansel (joyfully) I’m ready. Let us have some fun. 
Do not do any more work. What can we do, Gretel? 

Gretel (happily) ll teach you a new step and I'll sing 
while you dance. Oh, it is such good fun. (Gretel teach- 
ing Hansel a new step.) 


(Mother enters) 


Mother (angrily) You lazy children! 
working at your brooms? 

Hansel We wanted to have some fun for a little while. 

Gretel Mother, we worked very hard. 

Mother Naughty ones! Always do your work first 
then play afterwards. I must punish you for that. 


(She whips the children and as she does so, the crust of 
bread falls on the floor. She steps on it and it is broken in 
small pieces.) 


Mother Gretel, go out into the woods and pick some 
strawberries. We have nothing now to eat. Do not come 
back until you have filled your basket. Hurry! 

Gretel Oh, Mother, let Hansel go with me as I am 
frightened to go alone! 

Hansel Yes, Gretel, I'll go with you, then we will be 
home sooner. Then we will have the berries for supper. 

(Children leave) 

Father Oh, good wife! 
sold all my broorrs. 


Why are you not 


I had great luck to-day. I 


Mother That is fine! Now we shall have a good 
supper. 

Father Quick! My dear, call the children to see the 
good supper I have bought. Here are bread, butter, eggs 
and milk. 

Mother ‘They have gone into the woods to get berries 
for supper. 

Father Oh, dear! when did they leave, Mother? 


Mother They left a long time ago, yes, they have been 
gone hours and hours. 

Father 
them. 


I fear that old witch of the forest has caught 


Mother What shall we do? Let us go seek Hansel 
and Gretel. 
Father Yes, we must hurry and get ahead of the witch. 


(Father and Mother leave for the woods.) 


SCENE III — In the woods 
Gretel My basket is filled already. 
hungry! Let us taste some. 
all are gone.) 
Hansel They are delicious. (Eats and eats.) 
are all gone. What will mother think of us? 


Gretel I fear she will be angry. We must hunt for 
more. 


Oh, I am so 
(Children eat the berries until 


They 


(Children hunt for more and it grows dark and they lose 
their way home.) 


Hansel We have lost our way! We shall never see 
father and mother again. 
Gretel (crying.) Oh, Hansel, I am so frightened! 


Hansel Oh, sister, do not cry! I will take care of you. 


(Children lie down under a tree and go to sleep.) 


ScENE IV — In the morning) 


Gretel Oh, Hansel, get up! 
we were. 

Witch Oh, what a fine dinner you will make! I'll 
give you good things to eat, then you will soon be fat 
enough to cook. (To Hansel.) 

Witch (mutters) I will cook the girl first. (Zo Gretel) 
You are fatter than Hansel. Go in and set the table while 
I build a fire. 


(Gretel sets the table, the witch builds a fire.) 


Witch Now I will take a ride through the air on my 
broom while the oven is heating. (She rides.) 

Hansel Oh, sister! isn’t there some way to escape? I 
wish she would go to the moon and never come back again. 

Gretel (crying) No, she is coming back. We will never 
see our parents again. To think of being cooked. I 
would rather die some other way. 

Witch Peep into the oven and see if it is hot enough 
for baking. 

Gretel The door is too small for me to look inside. 

Witch You silly child, it is wide enough for me to see 
inside. See, I will show you. (She looks inside. Gretel 
pushes her into the oven.) 


(Witch cries.) 


I hardly remembered where 


Gretel At last we are free. I have shut her in the burn- 
ing oven. 
Hansel \’mso happy. Come help me out of the cage. 


(Gretel opens the cage.) 


Gretel T’ll steal the witch’s wand and wave it over our 

heads and it may take us home. 
SCENE V 

Gretel Here is our little cottage. Home, sweet home! 

Hansel Never mind about the house. Let us run in 
and see mother and father. 

Mother Oh, children! where have you been? 
you have been away I have been so sad. 

Father Ihave been looking everywhere for you, children. 
We missed you greatly and could neither eat nor sleep. 
Let us hear of your adventure. 

Mother Come into the kitchen and you may tell us 
while I am preparing supper. Set the table, Gretel. 


While 
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Stories for Language Work 
Mr. Black Rabbit 


Gertrude R. Conover 


(Rights reserved) 


NCE upon a time a rabbit family lived in a nice cool 
woods near a beautiful garden. 

Their home was in a big hollow tree close to the 
high garden fence. It was a very nice home, for Mrs. 
Black Rabbit was very clean and tidy and worked hard 
to make and keep her house comfortable and pretty. 

Iam sorry to say Mr. Black Rabbit was not a hard 
worker. He was rather lazy and liked to have an easy 
time. One morning when he went out for some fresh 
air, he looked through the fence into the garden. How 
he did long to get some of those good things on the other 
side of the fence! He looked at the nice fresh cabbages 
until his mouth watered. The more he looked at them 
the hungrier he felt and soon decided he must have some 
for dinner. 

So he said to Mrs. Black Rabbit, “I’m going into the 
Beautiful Garden for some cabbage.” “O no, my dear! 
you must not go in there, for the Gardener may catch you 
and then Mrs. Gardener will put you into a pie.” 

But Mr. Black Rabbit would not listen to her and went 
down to the corner of the fence, and dug and dug and 
dug until there was a hole big enough for him to pass 
through, under the fence. 

He crept into the cabbage patch, looking this way and 
that for the Gardener; then, as no one appeared, settled 
down for a fine dinner of nice green cabbage leaves. He 
ate and ate until he was so uncomfortable that he could 
hardly reach his home in the old hollow tree. 

When he went to bed at night Mrs. Black Rabbit had 


to give him a big dose of medicine, for he had such a bad 
pain he could not sleep. 

The next morning when the Gardener came into the 
Beautiful Garden, he at once spied the spoiled cabbage 
patch. “Well! well!’ he said, “we have had a visit from 
the rabbits. I must set a trap.” 

But Mrs. Black Rabbit heard what the Gardener said 
and told Mr. Black Rabbit, who kept away from the cab- 
bage patch. 

Again Mr. Black Rabbit looked into the Beautiful Garden 
and wished he might have some of the lovely yellow carrots, 
so he said to Mrs. Black Rabbit, “I am going into the 


-Beautiful Garden for some of those lovely carrots.” She 


was frightened, and said, “O no, my dear! you must not 
take those carrots; if the Gardener sees you he will catch 
you, and then Mrs. Gardener will put you into a pie.”’ 

“T do not care,’’ said naughty Black Rabbit, “I am going 
into the Garden,” and so he crept under the fence at the 
corner, into the garden, and ate many of the tender carrots. 

That night he was not at all comfortable, and Mrs. 
Black Rabbit had to give him another dose of medicine. 

The next morning when the Gardener came into the 
Garden and saw the carrot bed, he said, “ Rabbits again! 
I must load my gun and watch.” 

Poor Mrs. Black Rabbit did not hear the Gardener this 
time and could not warn Mr. Black Rabbit. 

Soon he was looking into the Garden again and longing 
for some of the crisp lettuce for dinner. Mrs. Black 
Rabbit saw him and said, “Now do not think of going 











Mr. Black Rabbit in the Beautiful Garden 
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into that Garden again for the Gardener is angry and will 
surely catch you and Mrs. Gardener will put you into a 
pie.” 

But naughty Black Rabbit would not listen to his good 
little wife and when she was not looking slyly crept through 
the hole under the fence and to the lettuce bed, where he 
began.to nibble the fine crisp leaves. 

He did not see the Gardener stand up behind some 
bushes. He did not see him raise his gun. Bang! bang! 
went the gun and poor Black Rabbit fell right over into 
the lettuce bed. 

Mr. Gardener walked around the bushes to the path, 
saying, “Now, Mr. Thief, we will soon have you in a pie.” 

Just then up rose naughty Black Rabbit as quick as a 
flash, looked at the Gardener, and said, ““No you won’t 
this time,” and before Mr. Gardener could get his gun in 
position again Mr. Black Rabbit was over the garden, 
through the hole under the fence, and panting on his own 
kitchen floor. 

Mr. Gardener was a poor shot and Black Rabbit had 
just saved his own life by falling over in his fright. Mrs. 
Black Rabbit was much frightened, too, but, being a good 
little wife, did not say, “I told you so.” 

Mr. Black Rabbit barred the door and remained in the 
house all day, very weak and quiet from the fright he had 
received. 

The next day he said to his wife, “My dear, I think 
we had better move farther into the woods, for I do not 
like Mr. Gardener’s gun.” She was glad to get away from 
so much temptation and willing to go, so they worked 
hard all day cleaning and packing and moved into a cosy 
house right near Cousin Gray Squirrel, and Mr. Black 
Rabbit worked for an honest living ever after. 


Paper Cutting 
Mr. Black Rabbit’s Home 


Black construction paper 4” by 3”, 6” by 4” 
White construction paper 12” by 9” 

Gray construction paper 2”’ by 2”; 9” by 6” 
Black and yellow crayola. 





Mr. Black Rabbit’s Home 
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From dark gray paper cut a large tree trunk, in middle 
of which cut a door. Cut two or more smaller trees. 

From the black paper cut Mrs. Black Rabbit, the win- 
dow and pipe. 

Paste the window on back of tree so that it shows when 
the door is open. Paste square of light gray over window 
openings. 

Paste tree house on white mount, allowing a space free 
to insert the pipe, which paste into place. 

Paste other trees in pleasing position. 

Paste Mrs. Black Rabbit. 

With the black crayola represent the earth, path, smoke, 
doorknob and outside foliage from window. With yellow 
or white crayola place in Mrs. Black Rabbit’s eye, mouth, 
nose and arm. 

This project is to correlate with the story of Mr. Black 
Rabbit. 


Mr. Black Rabbit in the Beautiful Garden 


White construction paper 9” by 12” 
Gray construction paper 8” by 12” 
Black construction paper 44”’ by 12” 
Yellow crayola 5’’ by 3” 


From the gray paper cut a foliage outline along the long- 
estedge. Cut a carrot from same color. 

Cut Mr. Black Rabbit from the small piece of black 
paper. Fold the other piece of black three times and cut 
to represent a board fence. 

Paste the gray foliage cut-out about 14 inches from the 
bottom of white mount. 

Paste carrot to hand or paw of Mr. Black Rabbit. 
eye and mouth. 

Paste fence about 1 inch from bottom of mount, allow- 
ing free space in which to slip Mr. Black Rabbit, which 
paste in place. 

This project is to correlate with the story of Mr. Black 
Rabbit. 

It may be done in color if desired. 


Draw 
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The Boy and the Goats 


Listen to this! 

Three goats frisked and skipped along the highway 
and the little boy who was driving them frisked and skipped 
after them. 

Soon they came to a turnip patch. “Let us go into 
the turnip patch and play awhile,” said the goats. No 
sooner said than done. The first goat jumped over the 
fence, the second goat jumped over the fence, and the 
third goat jumped over the fence. The little boy ran 
after them. 

“Come out of the turnip patch!” he cried. “You'll 
tremple the turnips!”’ 

“We will not come out of the patch,” said the goats, 
“and you can’t make us come out!” So the little boy 
sat down by the roadside and began to cry. 

Before long a hare came hopping that way. 

“Why do you cry?” he asked the little boy. 

“T cry because my goats will not come out of the turnip 
patch and I can’t make them.”’ 

“Ts that all?” said the hare. “Then dry your eyes, for 
I will drive them out in a hurry.” 

And the hare hopped over the fence and began to chase 
the goats, who thought it great fun, but they would not 
come out of the turnip patch. So, at last, all out of breath, 
the hare sat down by the little boy and he, too, began to 
cry. 

Very soon along came a fox. He stopped in surprise. 

“Why do you cry?” he asked. And the hare answered, 
“T cry because the boy cries and the boy cries because 
the goats will not come out of the turnip patch; and we 
can’t make them.”’ 

“Simple enough,” replied the fox. “Stop your crying, 
for I am going to drive them out at once.”’ And the 
fox leaped over the fence and began to chase the goats, 
who thought it greater fun to play with the fox than with 
the hare, but they would not come out of the turnip patch. 
So at last the fox, quite ashamed, sat down by the little 
boy and he also began to cry. 

A short time passed when a wolf came loping by. ‘Why 
do you cry?” he questioned in astonishment, and the 
fox answered: 

“T cry because the hare cries, the hare cries because 
the boy cries, and the boy cries because the goats will 
not come out of the turnip patch; and we can’t make 
them.” 

“Won’t come out of the turnip patch?” howled the 
wolf. “T’ll make them come out quicker than quick!” 
And he bounded over the fence and began to chase the 
goats, who thought it the greatest fun of all to play with 
the wolf; but they would not come out of the turnip patch. 
So at last the wolf had to give up and sit down by the 
fox and cry. 

One minute passed; two minutes passed; three minutes 
passed; and at the first second of the fourth minute a 
little honey bee flew near. 

“Why do you cry?” she buzzed when she saw their 
tears. And the wolf howled: 

“T cry because the fox cries; the fox cries because the 
hare cries; the hare cries because the boy cries; and the 
boy cries because the goats will not come out of the turnip 
patch, and we can’t make them.” 

“That is a small matter for four to weep over,’”’ hummed 
the little honey bee. “TI will get the goats out of the turnip 
patch, if that is all you want.” 

“You?” cried the four in disgust. “A little thing like 
you drive the goats out when we couldn’t do it?” And 
the four laughed so hard that for a moment they forgot 
to cry. 

But the little honey bee was angry, and that may have 
made her buzzing buzzier. At any rate she flew into 
the right ear of the leader of the goats —“Buzzzzzz!’’— 
The goat shook his head. She flew into the left ear of 


"99 


the leader of the goats —“ Buzzzzz!” she buzzed a second 
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time. The poor goat tried and tried to shake her out 
of that ear, but he couldn’t do it, and the little bee buzzed 
and buzzed until the leader of the goats ran wildly out 
of the turnip patch, and, of course, the other goats fol- 
lowed their leader. 

The boy, the hare, the fox and the wolf looked on in 
open-mouthed wonder, but, as the little honey bee flew 
near them the boy found his tongue and opened his mouth 
to some purpose, for he said: 

“Thank you, little honey bee.” 

Then the honey bee buzzed merrily on her way; the 
hare hopped gladly on his way; the fox leaped happily 
homeward; the wolf loped joyfully into the woods; and 
the boy and the goats frisked and skipped along the high- 
way till they reached home and had their supper. 

—Adapted by A. L. MacKinnon 


All Aboard the Special 


All get aboard of the Special “ Vacation!” 
Children ride free, if they’ll please call their station! 





Here’s a gay company bound for the sea! 
Free as the surf and the dolphins they’ll be; 
Heirs to great castles of sea-shells and sand, 
Leaping the breakers, a frolicsome band. 


There’s a blithe regiment out for the hills! 
Eager to climb where the hermit thrush trills, 
Romp with the squirrels ’mid stately old pines, 
Wander the trail of the blue columbines. 


Yon’s a brigade bubbling over with mirth! 
Sure that their station’s the finest on earth; 
Out on the farm in the clover and hay, 
Summer on swallow wings flutters away. 


Mountain or country, or city or sea, 

Children will gladden the world with their glee. 
Sharing their joy like the roses their musk, 
Scattering cheer from the dawn to the dusk. 


Now — all aboard of the Special “ Vacation’’! 
Children ride free, but they’ll please call their station! 
— Daisy D. Stephenson 





Reading 
From a Teacher in Australia 


A plan I have adopted in teaching print for the first time 
is as follows: 

The children have a knowledge of the sounds made by 
various letters, so using this I adopt a color for various letters 
and so build up simple words on the story method. These 
simple words combine to form sentences. To make this 
clearer let me take a sentence or two: My hat 1s on the mat. 

Both M, and m would be printed in orange color chalk. 
L Lis always in yellow— the little singing dwarf who thinks 
he can sing as well as a canary, so m or M being able to sing 
a little (nasal vowels) try to dress somewhat like him. 

y is in pink because it is partly a fairy —all vowels are 
fairies and dress in red (danger signals because they change 
their sounds) ;/in brown as tired dwarf father sighing; a, fairy 
in red; ¢in blue because sound of a little steam train that 
runs round a track at the beach; 7 fairy in red; s grass snake 
in green; 0 red; m orange, th brown snake; e red; m orange, 
a red; ¢ blue. 

As the children become familiar with the letters and 
sounds I discontinue the colors. Of course the whole is 
not given in a crude state such as appears here, but is woven 
into a series of stories or sometimes into a serial which may 
continue for several days. This any practical teacher will 
understand. 
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Briar Rosebud pricks her little hand 
On the spindle. 


(Briar Rosebud acts as if she were hurt.) 


She fell asleep for a hundred years, 

Hundred years, hundred years, 

She fell asleep for a hundred years, 
As if dead. 


(Briar Rosebud stoops or lies in center and pretends to be asleep 
while the Ugly Fairy goes away, out of circle.) 


Great thorny hedges closed her in, 

Closed her in, closed her in, 

Great throny hedges closed her in 
As she slept. 


Si S G (All move in toward center of circle.) 
inging Game 








: Prince Charming comes and cuts the thorns, 
Briar Rosebud Cuts the thorns, cuts the thorns, 
Prince Charming comes and cuts the thorns, 
B. L. Swope Flowers spring up. 


The following is a dramatization of the story of “Sleeping 


Beauty,” and should be played after children are familiar 
with the story. 


(Prince Charming runs round, outside the circle, and cuts hedge.) 


Briar Rosebud wakens now from sleep, 


Now from sleep, now from sleep, 
CHARACTERS Briar Rosebud wakens now from sleep 
. . ° ° dei ») 
Briar Rosebud the Princess, Prince Charming, and the At the Prince’s touch. 


Ugly Fairy. 


(She stands and rubs her eyes as Prince Charming takes her hand. 


FORMATION 
A single circle, with Briar Rosebud inside, the Prince mer nrg a bride, 
and Upy Palsy cuteite, at some distance. Sing: Briar Rosebud now is the Prince’s bride, 
Briar Rosebud was a pretty child, EN Ore 


Pretty child, pretty child, (Prince holds her hand high; bride holds her skirt, and together they 
Briar Rosebud was a pretty child, waJk in a stately manner round the circle, while all the rest bow low 
An only child. to them as they pass. (See illustration below.) 


(All join hands and march round Briar Rosebud while singing.) And gaily now they gallop away, 


Gallop away, gallop away, 
And gaily now they gallop away 
Side by side. 


She dwelt up in a lonely tower, 

Lonely tower, lonely tower, 

She dwelt up in a lonely tower, 
Long, long ago. (All join hands in couples and skip gaily away, the bride and the 

Prince leading.) 

(All raise hands high, forming tower. See illustration above.) 


One day there came an ugly Fay, 

An ugly Fay, an ugly Fay, 

One day there came an ugly Fay 
To that tower. 


(The ugly fairy comes to the “Tower” and breaks through to the 
Princess.) 


He taught Briar Rosebud how to spin, 

How to spin, how to spin, 

He taught Briar Rosebud how to spin 
The magic thread. 


(All twirl hands as if spinning.) 


Briar Rosebud pricks her little hand, 
Little hand, little hand, 
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Ideas to Try 


on sounds, he must go home to study and has another 
chance. If he fails on the second trial, he becomes a nurse, 
whom the doctor directs. 

After the word drill comes the “word building.” Call 
on the first two “Doctors,” one to “pick out the pills” 
and the other to apply them at that house (build the ward). 


The Grasshopper Project 


Jennie Fogg 


The children in the 2B Grade were reading the poem, 
“Grasshopper Green,” when they came to 


Grasshopper Green builds a quaint little house, 
It’s under the hedge so gay. 


Then one child asked this question: “Does the grass- 
hopper build a house?” From that, the project was 
launched. It was in the early fall, and location was near 
a hedge, so the children decided to prove that the grass- 
hopper builds a house. Many searches were made and 
finally the grasshopper houses were discovered under the 
hedge. They were indeed quaint houses. The grass- 
hopper builds his house with sticks about three inches tall; 
these sticks are stuck in the ground and covered with a 
leaf, about the size of a grapevine leaf; that seemed to be 
the leaf used in the ones we saw. ‘The sticks were arranged 
in a circle, very close together; a little opening was left 
in one side. A little girl watched very closely and she and 
her mother one evening saw the grasshopper carrying the 
sticks — had the stick under one limb, dragging it along. 
The children, of course, became very much interested in 
grasshoppers. So we had many reading lessons about 
them. And from this study there was excellent language 
work brought about in this way — through the discussions, 
of course, and then sentences and stories pertaining to the 
grasshopper. This gave us opportunity for spelling, 
number work, drawing and industrial work. In spelling 
we used words pertaining to grasshoppers. For number 
work, counted the sticks used, measured them, etc. For 
drawing, drew grasshoppers and their houses. 

For industrial work, children brought sticks and leaves 
and made some grasshopper houses to show the children 
who did not see them. They used clay to stick the 
sticks in. Of course, in these little excursions the children 
had wide opportunity for nature work. The interest ran 
high and the children were led into finding the information 
for themselves. 





Dr. Bunny Device 


The figures may be filled in with toned strokes of white 
chalk, with a bit of color in the tie. Care should be taken 
to emphasize the game rather than the picture on the 
blackboard. 


Game 


Dr. Bunny had a telephone call this morning saying 
that some one in the Happy Bunny home is sick, and 
would he please come at once? Taking time only to put 
on his silk hat, cane and his big case of pills, he hurried off. 
Now Dr. Bunny has to know, as all doctors do, all the 
names of his pills. 


Object 


Let us just look in his case. Sometimes two doctors 
are needed and perhaps will have to have some one to 
help Dr. Bunny, some one who knows the names of all 
these pills. , 


Procedure 


Call on a child who you expect knows the sounds quite 
well. If he names the sounds correctly, put his name 
on the board, as, “Dr. Clarence,” explaining that he is 
eligible. Call on those not quite so bright later, that 


they may have a chance to learn them. If a child fails 





Do this until four or five words have been built. The 
first doctor may choose a nurse to go to these houses and 
bring him word of how the patients are. The nurse re- 
peats the words, and if he knows them, tell him he has 
chance of promotion and that he may help the next doctor 
at one house, and so on. The teacher may regulate this 
game according to how many “doctors” and “nurses” 
there are. 




















A Conduct Recorder 


Nancy Buskett 
(Book rights reserved) 
A unique method (at least unique to me) for preserving 


order in the third and fourth grades is to write a list of the 
children’s names, topped by “Roll of Honor” with deco 











rations, and at the first of each month put 100 opposite each 
name. Each time a child misbehaves he must go to the 
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board and subtract from the 100 whatever amount has been 
decided upon for the penalty. It is used with excellent 
results, as no child likes to publicly punish himself. 





Occupation Work for 
Second Grades 


Lillian Lee Hudson 
Language 


I When our children’s eyes were tested, we found they 


bo 


~I > or 


Il 


—_— 


bo 


Ill 


to 


did not readily recognize their letters. The follow- 
ing device taught them both the capitals and small 
letters quickly. 

If possible, use a large printing-press, as that is more 
accurate, if not, print capital letters on the board, 
under them the small letters. 

In industrial work for seat work, let ten children 
make an envelope out of 9x 12” drawing paper or 
gray tag. 

Cut up small size letters, both small and capitals, 
for each envelope. 

Children lay capitals by aid of list of capitals teacher 
has either printed on small cards 3” x3” or from 
list printed on the board. 

After arranging several days with aid, then let them 
arrange from memory. 

Use small letters in the same way. 

Then have children arrange capital letter, then cor- 
responding small letter, thus: A a; B b. 


Asking sentences. . 

The teacher dictates several short asking sentences 
which the children write on the board during the 
language period, as: Did you bring some lunch? 
Do you like fruit? 

The next day let the children use their readers to 
find asking sentences and copy them on the board. 
For seat work put this on the board. From page | 

to page — find — asking sentences. 

Let the children make up asking sentences and write 
them on the board during language. Then for 
seat work ask each child to write you six asking 
sentences. Do not give a good mark if they fail 
to begin the sentences with capital letters or fail 
to put a question mark at the end. 


Sentences and short stories. 

Let the children use their readers. Put this on the 
board: Write four sentences telling what you see 
in the picture on page —. 

They need not trouble the teacher by asking how to 
spell words, as practically every word needed will 
be found in the reading lesson. This gives the 
child the opportunity to transfer script into print. 

Put this on the board. Find and write the names 
of the stories on pages . 

If the teacher wishes she can print the names of 
ten stories in the book. Cut these into words and 
put in envelopes with the numbers of the pages 
on the outside of each envelope. After the children 
have laid the names of the stories several times 
with aid of the book, let them lay them from memory. 





A Hint for Language and Hygiene 


Cut ten pretty pictures from magazines or let the 
children bring a small picture which they like. Let 
them fold a piece of 9’°x12” drawing paper in 
half, paste their picture on it as decoration for 
booklet. Then let the children write a story about 
their own picture. After correcting their stories, 
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let them put it inside of cover to make booklet. 
During drawing let the children cut the letters 
needed to form the name of their story, and paste 
name on outside of the cover. In this way indi- 
vidual stories are obtained from a group of children. 
or from the whole class. 


II Cut from magazine as many pictures as you have 


children, each picture representing some hygiene 
rule as: “Clean your teeth three times a day,” 
or “Comb your hair before you come to school,” 
or “Eat some breafast every morning,” etc. Use 
these pictures to make booklets in the same way 
as those for language, only these will have hygiene 
combined with language. 





Serving at Parties 
Ruth Hillock 


ID you ever dress up an ice cream cone to see how 
pretty you can make it look? Most children are 
fond of them as they are; but they are crazy about 

them when they are fixed up for a party. 

Most youngsters think a lot about eating, and why 
shouldn’t they? Strength and energy for growth and 
development come from the food they eat, so of course 
they will be interested in it; and what child thinks he has 
been to a real party unless he had something to eat? 

I had always disliked to have parties at school because 
it seemed that I never knew what to have to eat. More 
time and effort were spent in preparing refreshments than 
seemed fitting. The parties themselves were fine and 
not hard to arrange for, but, “Please excuse me from get- 
ting something for forty or fifty children to eat,” was 
exactly the way I felt. 

Imagine my finding one year that I was obliged to have 
a party once a month among the children who were older 
and more or less versed in such things. An attendance 
contest had been started through the whole school, with 
each room divided into opposing sides. The losing side 
was supposed to do something for the winning side and 
it was invariably decided that a party was to be given. 
Well the party was all right, of course; but what in the 
world could be served that didn’t take glasses or dishes 
of some description, which had to be collected and then 
returned. Then there were those terrible hours of squeez- 
ing lemons and oranges or making candy or something of 
the sort. With the disappearance of the last mouthful 
of food I was exhausted and I was beyond words by the 
time the last youngster was off for home. 

This particular year I managed to live through three 


- parties, but was simply up against it for the Christmas 


party. What I should do was beyond me. Don’t think 
that I did not like to teach, for I always have; but the re- 
freshments for a party were a burden to me. I had spent 
a lot of time through that month thinking about it and 
tried to get an idea of something new from different people 
that I knew. In sheer desperation, near the close of the 
month I asked one of my boys what he liked best to eat, 
and he said, “Ice cream cones,” without any hesitatien. 
Even though they are considered almost vulgar by the 
polite, I knew the minute that I heard that answer what 
we would have to eat at the party and I am just conceited 
enough to think that some of those lads will remember 
that particular party for some time. I am sure that I 
shall, and try as hard as I can I have never been able to 
equal that party except as I duplicate it. 

To begin with, the decorations were pleasing. The 
walls were lined with evergreens about five or six feet tall, 
which were placed very close together, and from the ceiling 
hung a regular snow storm which the children made even- 
ings after school by tying wisps of cotton to threads. 
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These were placed very close together and it resembled 
falling snow. The room was a real northland scene. 

When the party began, the hostess (the leader on the 
losing side) announced that during the party we were 
going to find out about some of our futures. She remarked 
that it would be unusual for fifty children to grow up 
without one at least being a bachelor and if there were a 
bachelor there would undoubtedly be a spinster and perhaps 
a miser, too. At any rate, if any there were to be such 
when they grew up we expected to find it out that very 
day. She also said that she hoped that each girl and boy 
had a very dear Christmas wish, but if they had none, to 
make one for this year and they would find out how to 
make them come true. Then the games began and no 
doubt the present rather than the future occupied their 
minds as they played. 

When the hostess asked them to be seated so that re- 
freshments could be served I had a very different feeling 
from any I had ever entertained at that particular time 
at a school party, for I was positive that the refreshments 
were all right. The “Ohs” and “Ahs” that went up 
when those fifty children saw the fifty ice cream cones 
brought in will always sound as sweet music in my ears; 
but who wouldn’t say something, for each cone was topped 
off with a tiny Christmas candle held in a tiny pink rose- 
bud. They were wonderfully dainty and pretty and a 
complete surprise. When each child had received one the 
hostess asked them to light the candles from the large 
candles in the room and after making their Christmas 
wish to snuff the candle so that the wish would be sure to 
come true. Then amid the delighted chatter that comes 
only with satisfaction they began to eat them, but were in- 
terrupted just long enough for the hostess to remind them 
that they were soon to find out about the futures of three 
of the children. The person finding a thimble in the 
cone was to be a spinster, the one finding a button would 
be a bachelor (it was a girl and how funny it did seem to 
the children!) and the one finding a dime would surely be 
@ miser. 

When I think of enthusiastic children I think of that 
group of youngsters thanking the hostess and me for that 
Christmas party. There was no reservation shown. They 
had had a splendid time. 

Since that eventful time I have studied the ice cream 
cone with enthusiasm and have found that there are a 
good many things that are quite becoming to it. Candy 
flags or tiny real flags make it presentable at a Lincoln’s 
birthday affair; candy hearts for Saint Valentine’s day, 
cherries for Washington’s birthday and shamrocks for 
St. Patrick’s day, while nut meats and small candies of 
any description or small flowers will cheerfully deck the 
cone for any other occasion; though nothing is so dainty 
and pretty on a cone as a tiny candle in a rosebud holder. 

With the use of the cone there is no worry about what 
shall be served and no confusion at the time of serving; 
there is no litter of crumbs after the party and no dishes; 
and last but not least there is no doubt that each youngster 
will be really pleased for they all love cones instead of 
+ ack.” 

Practically any merchant who handles cones will be 
glad enough to sell forty or fifty of them that he will bring 
the cream to the schoolhouse and make them for you at 
the appointed time; and what youngster cannot afford 
five cents for a cone for himself or ten cents for himself 
and partner? nat ae 

To me each little cone is a cornucopia in miniature. 





Try These 
Edith Y. Stamets 
1 Making Use of Old Post Cards 


Ask pupils to bring old post cards representing the dif- 
ferent holidays. When extra seat work is needed have the 
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children draw from the cards representing the nearest 
holiday. 


2 Making Use of Windows Between Rooms and 
Also of Outside Windows 


Paste on the windows some of the pupils drawings and 
paper cuttings in such a manner that with a few strokes 
of water color added for horizon line a beautiful scene may 
be pictured. The Christmas Story can be illustrated in 
this manner and people looking from the outside think that 
teacher is doing something on the inside. 

If the drawing is made on windows between rooms both 
rooms receive the benefit. The story of “The Three Billy 
Goats Gruff” was very effectively done in this way. 


3 Scenes on Schoolroom Walls 


With the use of patterns and water color any scene de- 
sired may be pictured on some of the smooth walls and may 
easily be removed by washing. Silhouettes are well repre- 
sented thus. I have seen a Hallowe’en scene in silhouette 
very effectively pictured by tracing around witches and 
bats flying over houses and trees. The wall was greenish 
gray and water color was used to fill in. 


4 By Way of Encouragement 


Give once in a great while a lesson so easy that the dull 
may get a perfect mark. This encourages them to try 
harder on the difficult lessons. 
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The Balloon Man 


Directions for Making 


Teacher may rule part of the blackboard into squares: 
Next give children half-inch squared paper. By teacher’s 
direction part of the balloon man may be drawn at a time. 
Begin with the hat. It is better to go slowly with the 
drawing instead of expecting children to draw the whole 
without directions. 

Next cut out and trace man on black paper. Or, using 
black crayons, color him on the squared paper. 

Paste man on mounting paper. Cut out circles for the 
balloons. Draw around them. Color them or use colored 
paper in shades of the usual balloon colors and paste on 
mounting paper. Draw lines from the man’s hand to 
each balloon. 





First Grade Number Tables 


Nancy Buskett 
(Book rights reserved) 


After the first grade has learned to make numbers to 10 
(or, if one prefers, to 20) I find a simple table I devised for 
them of great help in reaching 50. 

The large ruled tablet paper may be used and one or 
two spaces used for a number and the child is helped in 
keeping the numbers even, while the fact that 11 is directly 
under 1, and 21 under 11, etc., fixes the order in the child 
nm-ind. 

After the children have grasped the idea fairly well the 
child who does it best is allowed to make a table with colored 
crayolas. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 
11 | 12 | 13 | 14 | 15 | 16 | 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 
21 | 22 | 23 | 24 | 25 | 26 | 27 | 28 | 29 | 30 
31 | 32 | 33 | 34 | 35 | 36 | 37 | 38 | 39 | 40 
41 | 42 | 43 | 44 | 45 | 46 | 47 | 48 | 49 | 50 
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Paper Cutting for Grade I 


Ocean Scene — Night 
Medium 


Brown or gray paper ” 44 by 8” 
White cutting paper 2” by 2” 
Silver stars 

Black crayola 


Method 


Cut the four corners of the white paper off to form acute 
angles, each being a little smaller. 

Represent the ocean by covering more than half of the 
brown or gray mount with black crayola. 

Paste the acute angles on the ocean for sails of boats, 
under which draw a straight black line for the boat and 
a shadow beneath. 

Paste the stars in the sky. 





Ruby Throat 


Flitting, dainty little hummer, 
Brightest jewel of the summer! 
Seeking through the golden hours 
Nectar in the rosy flowers. 
Flashing o’er a blossom, in it — 
Does he ever pause a minute? 
Trumpet-flower and columbine 
Offer honey-fountains fine; 
Tempting him to sip of sweetness. 
See, on wings of fairy fleetness, 
Flits the mite, than emerald brighter. 
Thistledown ne’er floated lighter. 
Life to him is magic motion, 
Sweet with honeyed amber potion. 
Ruby-throated little hummer, 
Rarest jewel of the summer! 

— Marjorie Dillon 
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A Pageant of June 


(For Primary Grades) 
Mrs. James E. Scott 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


June — Girl in robe of white, with garlands of flowers twined around 
waist, and wreath on head. 


Witp Rose — Girl in pale pink robe. 
June Breezes — Three small boys in silver gray breeches and 
scarlet coat, cap with waving feather; bugles. 

RarnBow — Seven girls, each in a robe representing a color of the 
rainbow. Group on stage in order of the rainbow colors. 
Honey Bees — Boys in robes of light brown with yellow stripes. 
Fartries — Five girls in robes of delicate tints; silver wings and 

crowns of flowers. 
BUTTERFLIES — Girls with delicately tinted robes and large wings. 


FIREFLIES — Robes of brown with touches of yellow; headdress of 
yellow; carry torches. 


ButTercups — Bright yellow robes with overskirt and bodice of 
green. 


Stage decked with flowers. Soft lights. A background”of green 
leaves, with flowers peeping through the leaves. 


(Soft music — Enter June.) 


June The wealth of April blossoms has passed. The 
tender call of mating birds is over. May with her glimmer 
of rich sunshine has trodden the bloom-laden path of 
spring. Now from woods and hedgerows sound the chirp 
and twitter of nestlings. Now must I call my workers 
hither and weave the magic spell that men call June. 
(Calls softly) Wild Rose, June calls. 


Wild Rose June called, I come. What is thy will? 
June 
Go deck the earth with myriad blossoms rare, 
Pink petals glowing palely through the green 
Of leaves new sprnug that breathe the balmy air 
Of June. 


Wild Rose 
To forest, field and hedgerow I now go, 
Where deep in lush new grass the dew pearls hide, 
Or trail my blossoms in the meadows wide, 
By rippling brooks that softly glide and flow. 


June 
Your work will be well done, Wild Rose. 
Now from their hidden caves I call my winds. 


(Calls) 
O Winds of June, come hither. 


(June breezes enter, skipping lightly.) 


June Whither away, merry elves? 


First June Breeze 
I go to the meadows with grasses to play, 
I’ll over the flowers caressingly stray, 
T’ll dance with the butterflies, roam with the bees, 
Then croon my low song in the gnarled orchard trees. 


Second June Breeze 


I go to the mountains the breezes to wake 

That slumber in cool dusky caves, 

And soon all the pine trees their fringes will shake, 
And winds from the forest rich odors will take 
Far out o’er the glistening waves. 


Third Breeze 


Away to the streamlets | hasten 

To blow up the silvery spray, 

That sparkles and shines in the sunlight, 
In rainbow tints vivid and gay. 


(All together) 
Lightly we'll stray, 
Merrily play, 
Dancing with flowers in sunlight and shade, 
Tossing in spray 
The dewdrops away 
That glisten in radiance in forest and glade. 


June Ah, gladsome elves! I shall call my flower fairies 
to dance in your perfume-laden breezes. (Calls.) Come, 
gentle fairies. 


(Fairies dance in. They join hands and circle around 
while speaking.) 


Fairies 
O, come, come away into the silver moonlight! 
We'll dance and sing, 
In fairy ring, 
O, come come away! 
The stars through azure velvet peep, 
The little flowers have gone to sleep. 
Soft o’er the hills the moonbeams creep, 
O, come, come, away! 


O, come, come away, the dew is now descending, 
The nightbirds croon 
The songs of June, 
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O, come, come away! 

In each bluebell a dewdrop lies, 
The pansies hide their sleepy eyes, 
We'll sing the buds soft lullabies, 
O, come, come away. 





June I hear the pitter patter of tiny feet as my elves 
of the rainbow approach. 


(Rainbow elves appear. They form an arch.) 


Rainbow 
We'll build a span ’twixt earth and sky, 
A lovely flashing arch 
O’er which with happy harmony, 
The flower elves will march, 
To bring the colors of our bow 
To star-eyed flowers nestled low 
In sheltering grass. 


June O Rainbow, you are lovely but fleeting. Now 
I must fill the air with swaying butterflies. (Calls.) But- 
terflies, come wing your way through balmy air, to please 
our sight. 


(Butterflies flutter in.) 


Butterflies 
Where the lilies sway in beauty 
In the air of June, 
Where the roses shed their petals, 
In the sunny noon, 
There with fragile wings outspread 
O’er the tinted flower bed, 
Dance we till the sun has fled, 
And paely glows the moon. 


“June The air will be gay with your fluttering wings. 
Here are the lovely Buttercups. 


(Enter Buttercups swaying to soft music.) 


Buttercups 
In emerald meadows’ smooth expanse 
We'll broider flowers of gold, 
Above us butterflies will dance, 

Deep in our hearts the sunbeams glance 





And gleam as if by happy chance 
Bright jewels they do hold. 


June From your lifted“cups the honey bees shall sip 
their nectar. 


(Enter Honey Bees.) 


Honey Bees 

From flower to flower we flit along 

Among the sweet red clover 

To sip the nectar hidden there 

For busy buzzing rover. 
June Ah, I see my torch bearers approaching! Wel- 
come, fireflies! 


(Enter fireflies waving torches.) 


Fireflies 
Where the forest meets the river, 
Where the tender leaflets quiver, 
Dancing in the moonbeams’ silver ray, 
There the fireflies hold their marches 
Flitting through the greenwood arches, 
Flashing in the misty spray. 
Twinkling and sparkling, gleaming and glancing 
O’er the water now they go, 
While from the river dimpling and dancing 
Sparkles back their golden glow. 
Swinging, swaying, lightly straying 
High above the branches playing, 
Flaming fireflies happy revels hold, 
Weaving through their mystic measures, 
Joying in their simple pleasures, 
Flecking shades of night with gold. 
Brightly their torches glisten and glimmer 
While starry hosts their vigils keep 
*Till when the dawn’s rays sparkle and shimmer, 
"Neath green bowers they hide to sleep. 


June 
Now each away to his task, 
And all the varied charms of June 
Unfolding to delight the hearts of men 
Will fill the world with beauty. 


(Tableau) 
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School is Out! 


Marion Mitchell Walker 


(This little playlet is appropriate for the last day of school. The 
stage should be fitted to represent a schoolroom, teacher’s desk, etc.) 


CHARACTERS 
TEACHER — A tall girl, neatly dressed, seated at desk. 
Doctor — Boy with high silk hat, long trousers, top coat, glasses 
and emergency case. 
Friorist — Girl dressed in white, carrying basket of flowers. 
nee ~~ in Scout outfits, carrying guns or sticks, also a 
rum. 
Cook — Girl in cap and apron. 
FARMER — Boy in overalls, straw hat, red handkerchief, rake or hoe. 
Nurse — Girl in striped dress, white cap and apron. 
SINGER — Girl who is a good singer. 
Forest RANGER — Boy in high boots, corduroys and khaki. 
TEACHER — Girl with hair done high, glasses, waist and long skirt. 


(Play opens with teacher seated at her desk in the schoolroom.) 


Teacher Dear me! So this is really the last day of 
school! Nine months with those dear children! Some 
parts of it have passed so quickly, and others have draggéd 
so slowly! I shall never forget the weeks and weeks when 
the fifth grade was learning long division. And how the 
sixth grade stumbled along in geography, through zones 
and circles! I wonder how many of us can spell “ Arctic” 
correctly? I know that Johnnie Smith would tell me right 
now that Balboa discovered the Fountain of Youth in 1492! 
Such children! Yet we have had good times together. 
Let me see —I really should clean out my desk. I made 
the children do theirs nicely. (Opens top drawer.) Marbles! 
What shall I ever do with all these marbles? If I dump 
them into the waste basket, the janitor’s little boy will 
bring them all back next fall. (Laughs.) Poor Willie! 
(Holds up a whistle.) This is the whistle that he got caught 
in his throat. It would neither go up nor down, and every 
time the poor child tried to talk, he whistled! Poor Willie! 
Ugh! That horrid mechanical mouse! Children should 
know that teachers are afraid of mice. I think I shall just 
keep this one, to save some other teacher from a fright. 


(Sound of children’s voices outside singing, chorus to tune of 
“ Marching Through Georgia.’’) 


“Hurrah! Hurrah! The dear old school is out! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Let’s go and fish for trout! 
We’ll turn this old world upside down — or turn it 

inside out, 
All through the jolly vacation.” 


Teacher What is that? Oh, yes! I remember that the 
children were coming back to give me a little surprise 
program. (Closes desk.) Come in! 

Young girl My dear Miss Matthews, when you were 
a little girl, perhaps you often dreamed of what you would 
like to be when you grew up. We children do the same. 
This afternoon you will see us all as we hope to be in 
future years. 


(Takes” place along side.) 


Teacher What a clever idea! That should prove very 
interesting. 


(Enter Doctor.) 


Doctor ’ 
When I grow up, I’m going to be 
A doctor, wise and good. 
I’ll make the sick folks well again, 
As every doctor should. 


My pills shall all have sugar coats, 
My medicine be sweet; 


I’ll have a great, big swinging sign 
That hangs out o’er the street. 


I’ll have a splencid touring car, 
A horse for rainy days; 

And for my deeds of kindness, 
I shall win the city’s praise. 


I know the bones — one hundred eight — 
I know them all by name; 

And I can name the organs and 
Correctly spell the same. 


My teacher taught me all these things, 
She seemed to uncerstand, 

That I’m to be a doctor when 
I grow to be a man. 


Teacher Well, Doctor Wise, if you are as cheery and 
helpful in the sick-room as you’ve been in my school- 
room, I am sure your patients will all recover happily. 


(Doctor takes a seat. Enter girl florist.) 


‘Florist I can think of nothing sweeter than to spend my 
life working among the flowers— to know each one by 
name, and to count each as my friend. Do you know just 
where to look for each springtime blossom? There are 
the dainty hepaticas that are among the first to push 
through the brown leaf-mold on a protected hillside. Near 
them you will find one of the children’s favorites, the blood- 
root. Soon, along comes the funny little Dutchman’s 
breeches, and timid, very tiny white violets lie low among 
the moss, trying to escape our notice. And the pretty 
golden cowslips or marsh marigolds! Sometimes I think 
they are the prettiest of all! 


Have you picked sweet marsh margiolds 
Some early morn in Spring, 
When all the world seems fairer for 
The sweetness that they bring? 
Youll find them in the lowlands where 
The long green grasses grow; 
The fragrant air will tell you where 
To seek their golden glow. 


Gay little marigold, 

Out in the meadowland, 
Sending your radiance 

Up to the sky again; 

Why did you come so soon? 
Chill winds are blowing; 
Why did you leave your 
Earth sheltered nest? 

Did the bold sunshine 

Call you too early? 

Or did a robin sing 

To you full cheerily? 
Telling that Spring is here, 
Spring with her happiness; 
Or did your golden head 
Pine for the grass? 


The marigold smiled sweetly at 
The wind-blown April sun; 
They were in league together and 
They seemed to think it fun. 
“Don’t blame it on the sunshine, 
Nor yet the robin dear; 
I came because ’tis springtime, 
And April days are here!” 
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Teacher If I have taught one child to live nearer to the 
heart of Nature through her love for flowers, I shall be very 


happy. 


(Florist takes place at side.) 


(Enter Soldiers, Drillmaster, Drummer boy, and squad of 


eight. 


Song — Tune: “Yankee Doodle.’’) 


O we shall be brave soldier boys who 
Love our country dearly; 

We shall always protect her and 
Stand by her late and early. 


Shoulder arms and drill each day, 
Make the sabres rattle! 

We are ready any time 
To fight a mighty battle. 


We all love peace and hope that ne’er 
Our service will be needed; 

But if our country calls we’ll go, 
And naught else will be heeded. 


Shoulder arms and drill each day, etc. 


Drillmaster (gives commands) 


(They march out to the drum, whistling “ Yankee Doodle.’’) 


Company attention! 
Right shoulder arms! 
Present arms! 

Left shoulder arms! 
Report arms! 

Order arms! 

Parade rest! 

Right shoulder arms! 
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Teacher I am proud of my soldier boys. Whether we 
ever need you or not, we love you because you love your 
country. But who is this, all decked out in cap and apron? 
(as Cook enters) 

Cook Let mecook! As long as there are hungry people 
in the world, there will be a demand for cooks. And I love 
to cook! I can tell you all about proteids and carbo- 
hydrates; just which foods will make you look like Jack 
Sprat, and what to eat in order to look like Mrs. Jack. 
[ can also tell where to find our very newest friend, the 
Vitamine! When my food is well cooked, I want people 
to tell me about it; and I beg of them to keep a polite 
silence when it is not. I help mother each day, and by 
the time I finish school, I shall be ready for my profession. 

Teacher Nothing is of more importance than the proper 
cooking of good food. You have chosen your profession 
wisely, I am sure. 


(Cook takes place as Farmer enters, whistling as he comes.) 


Farmer 
Give me the farm, [ like it all, 
Through summer and then springtime, 
Through autumn’s frosts and winter’s snow, 
The work to me is playtime. 


I like it in the spring when all 
The birds with joy are singing, 
When little seeds are pushing through, 
And grasses green are springing. 


Then summer comes with hay to make, 
With wheat and oats to gather; 

My cows to drive home down the lane, 
And one pet lamb to tether. 
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Old Autumn with his cornfields and 
His pumpkins rich and yellow, 

He is the farmer’s friend because 
He’s such a helpful fellow. 


He gets ready for the stock 
Through all the coming winter; 

And where’s the boy who does not love 
Old Winter with his splendor? 


And ’most before you realize 
That time is swiftly flying, 

Spring comes again, and off you start 
While yet Old Winter’s dying. 


You plant again, and whistle too, 
You whistle all the year; 

For farming makes a happy man, 
So give me a life of cheer! ™ 
Teacher Iam glad that I am turning out one farmer. I 

hope there will be more, for the soil needs such boys as you. 

Always remember, children, that he who is happy at his 

work, does his work best. 

~w 


(Farmer takes place. Enter Nurse.) 

Nurse Guess what I am, by the way I am dressed! 

Chorus Nurse! Nurse! 

Nurse Don’t think that the farmers do all the work, 
nor that they are the only ones who are happy. And don’t 
think, Mr. Doctor, that you alone can name the bones. 
Physiology has always been my favorite study, and I have 
firmly decided that I shall be happier nursing sick folks 
back to health than any other way. 

Teacher Splendid, Alice! And here comes Elizabeth. 
We can guess easily what Elizabeth is going to be, for I 
never heard a sweeter voice. Won’t you sing one of your 
songs for us? 

(Elizabeth sings any song that she renders nicely. Applause 
from Chorus. Enter Forest Ranger.) 


Ranger I ama Forest Ranger! I work for Uncle Sam 
just as much as you soldier boys. I live away up in the 
forest at my little station. Sometimes the message comes 
flying that a fire is out. Then you know what a wicked 
enemy it is, and how it kills the beautiful trees. Only very 
thoughtless people, or those who do not understand, would 
harm a tree. So I am going to help Uncle Sam take good 
care of his trees; and I am going to ask each one of you to 
help by being very careful of fires. 

Teacher 1 cannot think of any place where help is more 
needed than in the Forestry Service, and I am proud to lose 
one of my pupils to it. 


(Ranger takes place while “Teacher” enters.) 


“ Teacher” 
I’m going to be a teacher, for I know just how to act, 
I’ve watched them ever since I started school. 
I know that I could do it if I only had a chance; 
I’d try to run things by the Golden Rule. 


I’d have just lots of reading, and a little music,{too, 
With drawing every day, you need not fear; 





June 
Josephine Van D. Pease 
Joyously wearing the spring as a mantle, 
Under the banner of summer unfurled; 


Never a-weary or wanting or sorrowed, 
Ever you sit on the top of the world! 
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But when it comes to arithmetic, I’m not so sure but 
that 
I’d have that class just once or twice a year. 


And I’d make recess longer—it’s too short as it is, 
And we never finish half the games we start - 

And I’d be just the finest teacher that you ever saw! 
Each pupil would love me with all his heart! 


Teacher Well, I should think he would! 
program you would have! 


What a lovely 
Where are the rest of my pupils? 


“(The rest” file in and sing.) 


O dear! what can the matter be? 

Dear! Dear! what can the matter be? 

Dear! Dear! what can the matter be? 
We do not know what to be! 


We know everything — yes, from A down to Izzard — 

Why ducks have web feet and why Biddy a gizzard; 

And just where to look for the possum and lizard — but 
We do not know what to be! 


O dear! What can the matter be? 
Dear! Dear! What can the matter be? 
Dear! Dear! What can the matter be? 


We do not know whht to be! 


We don’t care for cooking nor farming nor teaching, 

Somehow we don’t fit into singing or preaching, 

The doctors and nurses may do all the leeching, but 
We do not know what to be! 


Teacher Well, I do not want you to go home worrying 
about that. Time will settle that problem for you; and 
I want each one of you to have a very happy and useful 
vacation. Now let us all sing our jolly vacation song 
together. 


(All sing — Tune: “Marching Through Georgia.”’) 


Pack your books up in a bundle — tie them up with care, 
See that every page is tidy — leave no thumb marks there! 
Clean your desk both in and outside — clean it every- 
where — 
Then take a jolly vacation. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! the dear old school is out! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! let’s go and fish for trout! 
We'll turn-the old world upside down — or turn it inside 
out — 
All through the jolly vacation! 


Hear the breezes softly calling — calling sweet and low, 

Telling of fair lowland places where the flowers grow; 

Violets and black-eyed-Susans, with their golden glow — 
All through the jolly vacation! , 


Hurrah! Hurrah! the dear old school is out! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! let’s go and fish for trout! 
We'll turn the old world upside down — or turn it inside 
out — 
All through the jolly vacation! 


(CurRTAIN) 


July 


Josephine Van D. Pease 


Jungle-thick, the summer grows 
Upon the hill, along the lane. 
Lazy humming afternoons, 

You summon us again. 
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Our Flag 
Mary H. MacCready 


O beautiful flag of our country, 

With your red, and white, and blue, 
To show we love you truly, 

What can little children do? 


The colors, three, will tell you 
Each says a little word 

That brings a useful lesson, 
As I am sure you’ve heard. 


Red says, “ Be brave, dear children, 
Good soldiers never cry, 

But bear their troubles bravely, 
And you can, if you try.” 


White says, “Be pure, at all times, 
At home, at school, at play, 

And never, never use bad words, 
Think clean thoughts every day.”’ 


Blue says, “Be true and loyal 
In all your words and deeds, 


For people that are loyal, 
Our country surely needs.”’ 


We will be true and loyal, 
And pure, brave children, too. 
For we love our glorious banner, 
The red, and white, and blue. 


(The above poem may be used as a recitation for one child, as a 
class recitation, or as a patriotic exercise. In the latter, a group of 
children recite the first and last stanzas, a child with a large flag 
repeats the second stanza, and three children dressed, respectively, in 
red, white and blue, repeat in turn stanzas third, fourth agd fifth.) 


August 
Josephine Van D. Pease 


A summer sun has shone to-day 
Upon the world, as sweet as May. 
Gently it smiled at shining noon 
Upon the world, as warm as June. 
So leafy green! So flower bright 
The winter whispers, still, to-night. 
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Announcement 7 


“SJ 

This will make you partially acquainted with 

a new important Dixon number. It is a wax 

crayon you will want to become fully ac- 

quainted with. Its name is ‘* Educator.’’ 

The eight color assortment is now ready. 
Shall we send you samples ? 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Pencil Dept. 134-J 


DOG JERSEY CITY N. J. OE 























Lennes-Jenkins 


Applied Arithmetics 


A sane and progressive course built on the best 
in modern method. 


A practical application of the everyday problems 
of life. 


The result of more than ten years’ investigation 
of current arithmetic. 


The material is excellently adapted to the child 
using each book. 

Affiliated with the child’s activities — hence his 
spontaneous interest. 


Gives many valuable suggestions for motivating 
work in arithmetic and provides much drill. 


The Teachers’ editions are special features and 
relieve the teacher of much drudgery, embodying 
not only answers, but solutions to complicated 
examples; supplementary and drill material, sug- 
gestions, etc. Supplied at the minimum prices 


of the texts. 

Are attractively illustrated and substantially bound. 
Book I — for grades 2,3 and4 ...... 72c 
Book II — for grades 5and6....... 80c 
Book III — for grades 7 and8...... 88c 


Inquiries solicited 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square Philadelphia 
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N. E. A. AT BOSTON IN JULY 








A Scientific Summer School 


In Your Own Home 


No railroad fare, no extra clothes, no board. You 
can secure a thoroughl —— etete in scientific 


methods of packing | 
of $17.95. The equal 
summer school. 


rimary Grades for 


Catalog of correspondence courses. 


e small sum 
of the best course given in any 


NELLIE COOPER, Desk Ju, Fountain City, Tenn. 


Specialist in the Training of Primary Teachers 




















"Education plus 
Recreation’ 


is an illustrated booklet describing un- 
usual opportunities to make your study 
this summer both profitable and enjoy- 
able by combining needed summer recrea- 
tion with work leading to degrees. 


SUMMER 
= SESSION 


Earn Promotional Credits on the 


COOL WOODED SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, 
concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic performances 
—and many other forms of wholesome recreation 
righton the campus. Organized excursions to lead- 
ing industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. 


The Summer Session includes The Graduate 
School, The College of Liberal Arts, School of Com- 
merce, School of Education, School of Journalism, 
Law Schooi, School of Music, School of Speech. 


Professional courses offered in the School of 
Education include: 


Curriculum of the Ele- High School Curriculum 
mentary School Educational Measurements 

School Administration Methods of Teaching 

Principles of Secondary English, History, 
Education Speech, Music, ete, 


The other schools offer a wide choice of subjects. 
Facultv includes Public School men of achievement. 


Courses begin June 26, 1922 ' 


Address Watter Ditt Scort, President, 


egg eens UNIVERSITY 


~ 403 University Hall - EVANSTON, ILL. 
BOOKLET REQUEST 


eeape com se pe EN of the booklet 
NORTHWESTERN 1 Hi IVE 
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Name 


SESSION — both educational and recreational. 








Full Address___ 




















PASS EXAMS 


Prepare By Using Warp’s Review Books 
These Nebraska eighth grade anton for 12 ty ~ 


past, with answers in simple la 


, are used 
schools in every state in the union an 


Teachers’ or Civil Se: 
h+y<4 s Review Books 


His Ade * Geog’ 
Pho pues. & Ais, 40e Agree, 


Service examination. 


Reading Wii Comp. and Bookkeeping, gos. & Ans. 40c 
ritin; 40c 


ee eeeee 


t= “oH a S 


Orthography an ~~ p 


eee eee enene 


Arithmetic (written and aie tte bh solutions) all 40c 


407 more 35c each. 265 or more 30c each, postpaid. 


Warp Publishing Company, Minden, Neb. 


make an excel- 
lent aid in preparing for any Eighth Grade, Regents’, 


~V~" 
Ans. 40c 














History, Civics and 


Geography 
(Continued from page 369) 


selves, from actual classroom and 
community happenings. This can 
be made real, and in so doing 
become the best possible training 
in citizenship for these small citi- 
zens. We make a mistake when 
we think that pupils cannot appre- 
ciate and comprehend such as this. 
School citizenship can easily be- 
come the inspiration of the school- 
room, and not only control in 
large measure the question of dis- 
cipline there, but create an atmos- 
phere, a tone, which will be stimu- 
lated by the emotion, the devotion 
that the age-old fire of patriotism 
has the power to call out, and thus 
become a touchstone in the lives of 
these children for all that is best — 
in humanity as well as in Ameri- 
canism. To be effective, however, 
it must grow out of the personal. 
As their own problems arise, to say, 
“Would a good American do 
that?” or “Let us see what a good 
American should do in this case” 
or “If you.were a Japanese, or an 
Eskimo, and saw an American do 
that, what would you think of 
America and Americans?” will 
bring the desired response in the 
majority of cases.) 

IV Concluding Problem. 

We have learned how members of a 


family help each other; how one family 
helps other families; how families in a 
community work together for each 
other’s good; how all of this makes our 
country what it is. How can we, the 
children of this grade, spend our vaca- 
tion so as to be of use to our family, 
our community, 
may we show 
Americans? 


How 
good 


our country? 
that we are 





Daily Valentines 


Let’s give a happy greeting 
Whenever there’s a chance; 
Some neighbor we'll be meeting, 

With friendly word or glance. 


Let’s not postpone the giving 
Of joy and cheer each day, 
For that’s the best of living — 
The love that lights the way. 
— Daisy D. Stephenson 


Use Your Vacation 
$100 to $150 a Month 


Teachers try the Spring-Summer United 
States Government examinations. 
of permanent life positions are to be filled at 
from $1100 to $1800. 
big paid permanent position. 
should write immediately to Franklin Institute. 
Dept. 
showing all examination dates and places 
and large descriptive book, showing the posi- 
tions open and giving many sample examina- 
tion questions, which will be given free of 
charge. 


Thousands 


During vacation get a 
Those interested 
E229, Rochester, 


N. Y., for schedule 








BOSTON - NEW YORK: WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - HAVANA 


Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way - Interesting- Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each citv. Address 


ROYAL BLUE LINE, Boston, Mass. 























“And they’re 
made of crepe paper, too! 


They are so effective, so simple to make, and 
they cost the merest trifle. And they really 
wear! Theone I had last year taught me 
to start this season with a hat to match 
each sweater and sport skirt — all made the 
Dennison way with crepe paper.” 


Send for a leaflet of instructions. 2c, is stamps 


Write to DENNISON, Dept. J6 
Framingham, Mass. 


What «Next? , 

























Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads-Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
— hang up things 
our dealer to show them 


sales 10 f pécket 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 











SPENCERIAN 
School Pens 





College : 








Counting — 
Fine Point—Excellent for book- 
keeping. 






PEN C® WY. 
Ral iO we 00k 
School 
Fine Point—Semi-elastic action. 





ee: INTERMEDIATE 
Intermedicte 
Medium Point—Stiff action. 


Samples to superintendents and 
teachers on request. Supplies from 
the trade. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 

349 Broadway New York 
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The Project Method 


The originality, the real creative ability, that primary 
teachers are displaying in using the project method, fills 
us with surprised admiration. The severest critic of our 
schools would take heart if he could change places with the 
editor for a month and read the accounts of what goes on in 
quite humble and unpretentious primary schoolrooms. 

But of course, one idea begets another, and the teacher 
who always has an eye open for the work of other teachers 
is the one who makes her own projects most interesting and 
fruitful. Lack of time and opportunity need be no hin- 
drance to her, for Prmmary Epucation will bring to her 
schoolroom all sorts of inspiring ideas for projects in the 
coming year 

It is with real pleasure that we announce to our readers 
a continuation of the exceptionally fine treatment of 
“ History-Civics-Geography in the Primary Grades through 
Life Projects.” Beginning with the September issue, Mrs. 
McFarland will take up this work for the second grade, 
the aim of this portion of the treatment being to trace 
development from primitive to civilized life. A study of 
the Tree Dwellers, the Cave Men, and the Lake Dwellers 
will precede the study of primitive peoples, using the 
Indian, the Arab and the Hebrew as types of the latter. 
A delightful treatment of the story of Robinson Crusoe 
connects the life of primitive peoples with the life of the 
present day, and leads to a consideration of our big needs 


A Coming Profession 


Everett Kimball 
Professor of Government at Smith College 


LL of us teachers realize that the hours that children 
spend in school are but a small portion of their lives. 
We know that no matter how excellently we present 
our subjects, no matter how good teachers we may be, 
we have to contend with the influences of the home and 
the environment, which often tend to make our work 
difficult, and even to undo much that we think we have 
accomplished. We have often been puzzled over the 
“slump” of a bright student. We have often been troubled 
over the incorrigibility of other pupils. Sometimes we 
take the blame ourselves, sometimes the blame is thrust 
upon us. More often, however, the real difficulty lies 
not in us or in the school, but in the home and in the 
child’s environment. 
To meet this problem, more and more cities are employing 
a type of social worker known as the visiting teacher. 
To her go our problems, the abnormal, the sub-normal, 
the defective, the deficient, and the incorrigible pupil. 
The visiting teacher, being trained both in psychology and 
psychiatry, as well as having a good foundation of sociology 
and experience in social work, undertakes to help us meet 
these problems. The child is tested, but more important 
than any mental tests which the visiting teacher gives, 
the child’s confidence is gained. The visiting teacher, 
then, having some conception of the case, visits the child’s 
home and sees his environment. In most cases, it has been 
found that the child is not inherently deficient, or bad, 
but is suffering from some mal-adjustment, which the 
skill of the visiting teacher helps the parents to correct. 
Case after case which have been reported to visiting teachers 
as incorrigible or defective have been solved by the expert 
social work and knowledge that the visiting teacher is 
able to employ. 
For this new profession, special training is required. 
Several institutions are attempting to meet the demand 
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of food, shelter, and clothing. Along with this, there is 
the basic work in geography and nature study, and all so 
arranged and developed as to adapt itself to seasonal 
needs. This work is so rich in content, so adaptable 
as to treatment, and so basic in its preparation for the 
later study of history and geography with their related 
subjects, that it may well be made the center of interest 
for the entire work of the grade. 

There will also be projects for the different months in as 
much variety as space allows, and as fully illustrated as 
possible. As, however, the whole value of the project lies 
in the individual working out in each classroom, pictures 
are not so necessary to illustrate the material, as they used 
to be made under different methods of procedure 


Health Projects, Games, etc. 


The supreme importance of the health of the little child, 
the games, dances, stories, etc., necessary to make a happy 
schoolroom, have been given the most careful consideration. 


For the English Teacher 


Material for the use of the English teacher has been 
skilfully chosen, and the pictures, industrial art and music 
will correlate with this material and with the various 
projects. English for the fourth grade will receive especial 
attention, since so many of the habits which children carry 
into the grammar school are formed in this grade. 


We believe that “Our magazine,” as one primary teacher 
calls it, is going to have its most interesting year — to 
date —in 1922 - 1923. 


and to supply this training. Among them is the Smith 
College Training School for Social Work. This school 
was the first in the country to establish special courses 
for psychiatric social work, which, after all, is the most 
fundamental element in the training of a visiting teacher. 
In the session beginning July 6, the training of the visiting 
teacher will be under the general supervision of Miss 
Helen Case, Director of Visiting Teachers, Rochester, N. Y. 

The Smith Training School is open to ‘three types of 
students who are interested in this profession. A fourteen 
months’ course is offered for those college graduates or 
experienced teachers who wish to prepare themselves to 
become visiting teachers. This course includes instruction 
in social care work, medical social work, psychiatric social 
work, psychology, mental testing, and government as a 
factor in social work. It also includes a period of nine 
months’ practical work under the supervision of some 
experienced visiting teacher, during which time the student 
learns the practical technique of the professional and so 
does some little research work, which she completes in the 
second session of pure theory. Another class of students is 
welcomed at the school. These are visiting teachers them- 
selves who are practicing their profession, but who desire 
to obtain a new point of view and new instruction, parti- 
cularly in the fields of psychology, medicine, or mental 
hygiene, or to perfect their knowledge of social case work. 

More and more teachers are finding that a knowledge 
of mental hygiene or psychiatry is most necessary to them 
in their work. They do not intend to become social 
workers or visiting teachers, but they realize*that all the 
problems which face them in their profession are not con- 
nected with the mere presentation of their subjects. How 
to meet and handle certain types of personalities, how to 
appeal to the abnormally bright student, to control the 
nervous one, to encourage the dull — these are the problems 
which the psychologists and the psychiatrists discuss. 
Consequently, at the next summer session, the Smith 
Training School for Social Work will admit a few selected 
teachers who have no intention of changing their profession, 
but who wish to get a psychological and psychiatric point 
of view. 
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The Poppy’s Secret 


Mother Nature has her secrets 
That to us she never tells, 

Her most useful gifts, and precious, 
May for ages hidden dwell. 


’Tis a jolly hide-and-seek game 
When we’re haply out-of-doors, 
Just to watch and wait to find them: 

Has this pleasure yet been yours? 


There’s a secret ’mid the poppies 
When the petals start to fall — 
Have you noticed how the seed-pod 

Shapes into a soft green ball? 


Run and see now how the figure 
On each pod in perfect form 

Makes a lovely stencil pattern 
Like wild asters, newly born. 


Dipped in color, this small seed-pod 
Prints a blossom, dainty-fair — 
Dozens more, exactly like it! 
Just like magic — they are there! 


Now try others, large or smaller, 
Swiftly, easily they grow. 

Lovely clusters, “ Japanese-y,” 
Or all stately in a row. 


Just a touch of brown or yellow 
Makes the blossom’s center right, 

And a stroke of green on brush-tip 
Brings the stems and leaves in sight. 


Thank you, Poppies, for this secret — 
Wondrous fun you’ve given me. 
Did you nod your head, a-smiling? 
Best of friends we’ll always be. 
— Verna Christine Holmes 


The Snow-Froehlich School of 
Industrial Art 

The SNow-FRoeH ica ScHoot of Industrial 
Art will conduct its annual summer session 
from July 3 to August 11 at The American 
College of Physical Education, 4200 Grand 
Boulevard, Chicago. Miss Bonnie E. Snow 
and Mr. Hugo B. Froehlich, authors of 
“The Industrial Art Text Books,” are the 
directors. 

Three courses, which provide Art Training 
for Directors, Supervisors, Junior and Senior 
High School Teachers, and Special Teachers 
of Drawing and Industrial Art, appear in 
the morning schedule — while the afternoon 
schedule is devoted to “Bazaar Activities.” 
The courses are fully accredited by colleges 
and universities. During an interview with 
the directors we learned of unique “‘ Japanese 
fish-bat lampshades,” “‘masque fans,” cleverly 
decorated knife and fork boxes, tied and dyed 
aprons —and a wealth of other attractive 
problems for the teacher in search of origina! 
ideas appealing to the active interest of her 
pupils. 

The building in which the school is to be 
conducted was originally built for one of 
Chicago’s most exclusive clubs. Of gray 
stone, its high ceilings, wide verandas, roomy 
halls and parlors, its swimming pool and tennis 
courts, guarantee delightful recreation hours. 
Arrangements may be made to secure a room 
—all meals—and attend class in this 
building — an arrangement which will make 
it possible to accomplish a summer’s work 
with minimum effort. 

The Teachers’ Service Bureau is most effec- 

tive in securing for the qualified student the 
highly paid position. The services of the 
Bureau are free. Its scope is wide and the 
personal interest in the individual problem 
of each applicant assures the best position 
for each teacher. 
» The interesting courses, the pleasant loca- 
tion, the opportunity to learn of attractive 
positions, combined with the possibilities of 
six weeks in Chicago will, we believe, assure 
a charming vacation spent with decidedly 
worth-while results. 











‘National Kindesiortie and Elementary College 
Se 





Summer Session Practical Courses for Kin- 
June 19 to August 11, 1922 dergarten and Primary 
Grade Teachers. Credit 


toward Diploma. Dormitories on College Grounds. Obser- 
vation in Kindergarten and Primary Grades of Public Schools 
and in the College Demonstration School where Project is 
Used. Ideal Recreations for Summer Students in Chicago. 
Write the Registrar for Bulletin and Book of Views. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
36th Year. Accredited. Box 24, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicage. 























A book that hundreds of thousands of other teachers have found help- 
ful, you should at least know about. We want you to have a copy and 
judge its worth for yourself. So send today, 
for a teacher’s FREE sample copy of 


The 101 Best Songs 


Here are the best of the world’s songs, the 
time-tried favorites, the songs you want at 
the astonishing price of only 7c a copy in 
large lots. There is everything from opera 
cA Brand New Book to sentiment, » from folk songs to songs of 
patriotism, yet all in easy keys, with words 
eis gee’ _ and music complete. By all means get a 
y we for teachers of young o> copy and examine it. Think of only 7 
a 
and every aid to easy teaching Wonderful Value ; cane tee the 
ee eer ean world’s best music, in a handy paper cov- 


We call it the new Everyday ered book, socheap that you can equip your 
Song Book. — — ata pany” pes cost. ore you 

° ° ecide to buy, write for free sanible mentioning name 
Sample FREE— Write for it o¢ your school. You will surely want to know the 


We want every teacher to see a copy. book, at least. 
We are sure it will meet with instant 


favor. Send for your copy today. Amazingly Low Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, 
Prices: Same as “101 Best Songs.” 4 F. O. B. Chicago. $1.00 

dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. 
PE a Sadle Free 


THE CABLE COMPANY, 1201 Cable Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Interesting Facts Relating to 
Howe’s New Era Civics 


The book has been planned on fresh lines 
and is designed to meet the peculiar needs 
of high school or junior high school students 
of both sexes for a textbook which describes 
community, state and national civic conditions 
as they are to-day. The many recent and 
important changes in our civic life and in 
our laws have created a very urgent demand 
for a civics text which is up-to-date. 

Howe’s New Era Civics covers all phases 
of Community Civics with which a high school 
pupil should be familiar. It also gives ade- 





quate attention to the problems of the state 
and nation, on the ground that no pupil is 





community a better place in which to live, 
whether it relates to the duties of citizens 


equipped to become an itelligent voter unless|in the most intelligent use of the ballot box, 
he has a thorough knowledge of both phases | or whether it has to do with presenting the 
of the subject. It is simple enough for a problems that are before Congress, or the 


seventh and eighth grade pupil; it is complete 
enough for a fourth year high school pupil. 


Peace Conference, he has a way of telling 
the story so that the average citizen of the 


Simplicity and completeness are two charac-| street, whether he has a very limited educa- 


teristic features of this book. 

The author —Dr. John B. Howe — for 
many years has been an editor of one of the 
large American daily newspapers. His edi- 
torial work is noteworthy from the fact that 
whether it relates to the duties of the citizen; 
in helping to make the city, town, or rural 








These Primary Number Cards are especially valuable the 
last half of your school year, as they are especially 
adapted for a review and drill of previous years’ work. 


THE SELF-RELIANT 


PRIMARY NUMBER CARDS 


Two sets—each set complete in itself. For Second and Third Grades. 
Each card 9 inches long by 3 inches wide, averages 10 examples to a card. 


Set I. 70 Cards. 700 Examples. 


No two cards alike; each filled with carefully 
arranged and carefully graded Busy Work in 
Numbers. 

No temptation to copy another child’s work, 
as all cards are different. 

Valuable in the first half of the year, as 
varied and pleasant self-reliant seat-w ork. 
Especially valuable in the last half, as review 
of the year’s work. 

Ten examples on each card, and hence seven 
hundred examples in the whole series. 


These cards are printed on heavy manila cardboard and each set is put in a substantial case 
with patented tying string, enabling you to easily keep them always in good order and condition. 


Price, 60 cents each set —the two sets for $1.00 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 
18 E, 17th St., 


50 Bromfield St., Boston 


Set II. 60 Cards. 120 Exercises. 


This set of Number Cards is to be used with 
Series One as a busy work device for children 
in the Second Grade. 

There are sixty cards, but 120 exercises, all 
different, so each child can use them sixty times 
without repeating. 

The facts given are grouped in such a manner that 
results are easy to obtain even by the slowest of minds. 
The repetition of the last figure gives a rhythm or swing 
which appeals to the little child, and the accompanying 
statements on the backs of the cards are also a series of 
repetitions of words which make them both easy and 
pleasing to the beginner. 


New York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 











44 Literature Selections 
18 Memorizing Selections 


this volume is intended. 


and collateral reading needed. 


, 


The Standard Classic 
Reader for Fourth Year 


is the first of a series of five readers for use in the 
intermediate and upper grades of the common schools 


THIS VOLUME CONTAINS 


“Cook on Corporations.” 
alties in education are supplementary reading 
and home economics, with a large output in 
both lines. 


tion or whether he be a judge of the Supreme 
Court, is interested and impressed, by the 
simple, definite, straightforward story which 
carries with it knowledge in understandable 
form. Time and again these editorial writ- 
ings have aroused individual citizens and large 
groups of citizens to give their time and their 
money in behalf of the interests of the com- 
munity and state in which they live. 

Published by Iroquois Publishing Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Sparrow’s Song 
One sun-drenched, clover-sweet June day, | 
heard 
The singing of a little sparrow-bird. 
From pink wild-rose to rose he lightly sprang 
And all the joy of life he blithely sang. 


To-day, through wreaths of drifting, veiling 
snows 
I can still see a pink-flushed brier-rose 
And little sparrow-bird with fluttering wings; 
And still I hear the ecstasy he sings. 
— Susanne Alice Ranlett 


N. E. A. IN BOSTON IN JULY 
For Convention Visitors 





Every visitor to the Boston Convention 
in July should take the trouble to identify 
the “long walk,” the visible symbol of the 
life journey that the Autocrat asked the 
School Teacher to take. It is now called 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Walk, and it runs 
across the Common from Hotel Touraine to 
Little, Brown & Company’s colonial mansion 
on Beacon Hill, the satisfying architectural 
achievement of one of the early Coolidges. 
It is worth while to enter this building and 
see the oldest publishing house in America. 
The Editorial and Art Departments, the 
Educational, Law and Manufacturing De- 
partments, are here, but most of the actual 
making of the books is done in Cambridge, 
where the Little-Brown bindery hasbeen turn- 
ing out school books, law books, and novels for 


more than a century, handling with equal ease 
“Tf Winter Comes,” 


“Elementary Home 
Economics,” “The Wide Awake Reader,” or 
Its modern speci- 


This publishing house changed its name 


several times between 1784 and 1837, when 
it was first known as Little & Brown; but 
the business was continuous, the terms of 


23 Two-line Memory Gems 


The quality of the literary selections represents the best product of 
both our earlier and more recent authors. 


The selections for memorizing are designed, by reason of their 
grading and variety, to furnish some material suitable also for pupils 
in those grades that immediately precede and follow the one for which 


partners overlapping as they came and went. 
A glance at its schoolbook list of a century 
ago (when the house was known as Hilliard, 
Gray & Company) affords interesting com- 


parisons. Then it was publishing ‘‘Colburn’s 
Arithmetic,” “Murray’s English Grammar,” 


Because of the great diversity of content matter, accompanied by 
appropriate biographies, notes, pronouncing vocabularies, helps for 
study, and historical references, the publishers offer, in this volume, 
for the fourth school year, at moderate cost, the entire gamut of basic 


Price of Volume for Fourth Year 60 Cents, Postpaid 





50 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E. 17th St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


2457 Prairie Ave. 











“Gould’s Latin Grammar,” ‘‘Legendre’s 
Geometry,” and many another standard text 
of that day. To those who’ found “Viri 
Romz” a novelty in the schools twenty-five 
years ago, this century-old list will offer a 
surprise. To-day the schoolbook list of 
Little, Brown & Company is a limited, 
quality list, carefully weeded out every year, 
with most of the material new and none of it 
more than eighteen years old. 

This dignified mansion on Beacon Hill is 
the center of an organization through which 
the school executives of the country are 
visited and informed. Convention week will 
be a good time to return some of the calls 
made throughout the year by the bright young 
men who represent this young-old publishing 
house. 
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CLASS a oe of Brew te De 

PINS for the asking. Pin —— here _-4 
any letters, numerals or colors. 

Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5.00 per doz. 


Usies Cablem Ce., Dept.5 Valley Trust Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 





WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois 

Theoretical and practical ciass work throughout. All 

departments. Maintenance provided as well as ap 

allowance each month. For further information write. 


Supt. Nufsing School, 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, }l!. 








"| An Eight Months” 
Trial Subscription 
to the Boys’ Mag- 
azine for Only 














(This is eee) *| 
the regular price) 50 cents 








Each issue contains from two to four s a 
serial stories and from twelve to twenty rilling 
— sa stories, besides special departments devoted to 
Wireless, Mechanics, Electricity, Popular Science, 
Athletics and Physical a Sa and 
Coin Collecting, Outdoor Sports, teur Photog- 
raphy, Cartooning, etc., etc., Beautiful big pages 
with handsome covers in colors. Profusely illus- 
trated throughout. 


A special feature is the award of $220.00 in 
cash prizes for the best amateur work in many 
subjects. There is no reason why YOUR i 
should not win some of these prizes. 


Only 50 cents for a trial eight months’ 
subscription. ou are not more than 
satisfied, we will refund your money 
promptly and without question. 


Remit in stamps if more convenient. 


—_— =m == DETACH HERE — == a= 
On Sale at All Newsstands 15¢ a Copy 


The Scott F. Redfield Company 
7157 Main Street, Smithport, Pa. 
I accept your half-price introductory offer and 
enclose 50 cents, for which send THE’ BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE for eight months to (Please write plainly ) 
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Some Special Bird 
Books for Reading 


Now that renewed interest in Nature is 
everywhere apparent, you will want some 
books to read in school while Nature her- 
self is being read in the open. Look over 
our list of excellent books. You will surely 
need some of them. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 

BIRD BOOKS 


Vol.I How to Know the Wild Birds of 
Indiana. Cloth — with colored illus- 
trations. 45 


FLAGG’S A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS 
By Wilson Flagg. Illus. 317 pages. $1.00. 


It is a lover of birds, as a marvelous and 
beneficent gift from the hand of the Creator, 
who captivates young and old in chapter 
upon chapter of this book, with his poetic 
and sympathetic accounts of the birds, their 
ways, their haunts, their songs, their service, 
in every season and in every month of the 
year. The delightful volume, glowing with 
the life and beauty of the denizens of the air, 
breathes a spirit of love for the boundless 
good and beauty in animate nature. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
50 BROMFIELD MASS. 


Minnows at Play 


How silent comes the water round that bend! 

Not the minutest whisper does it send 

To the o’erhanging sallows; blades of grass 

Slowly across the chequered shadows pass. 

Why, you might read two sonnets ere they 

reach 

To where the hurrying freshnesses ay preach 

A natural sermon o’er their pebbly beds; 

Where swarms of minnows show their little 
heads, 

Staying their waxy bodies ’gainst the streams, 

To taste the luxury of sunny beams 

Tempered with coolness. How they ever 
wrestle 

With their own sweet delight, and ever nestle 

Their silver bellies on the pebbly sand! 

If you but scantily hold out the hand, 

That very instant not one will remain; 

But turn your eye, and they are there again. 

— John Keats 





To Daisies 


Oh, daisies, sweet daisies, 
Pink tipped and white, 

Close not your petals 
Before it is night. 


The sun is still shining 
Away on the hill, 

And songs of the little birds 
All the woods fill. 


The wind flowers are nodding 
Their heads in the grass, 
And whispering their secrets 

Before the day pass. 


The children are playing 
In meadow and lane; 
Their fresh, happy laughter 
Makes sweetest refrain. 


So close not your petals, 
Nor hide your gold heads, 
Until little children 
Are gone to their beds. 


— Gladys Austin 





Who Did It? 


As Dora was out in the yard 
With her doll in its carriage one day, 
She was called on an errand to go, 
And there she left dolly to stay. 


“Right here with the flowers and birds,” 
She said, “‘ "Twill be pleasant for you. 
And I shall come back to you, dear.” 
So she ran off, her errand to do. 


Very soon two kittens appeared — 
Josephus and Tiger by name — 

And both were on mischief intent, 
And straight to the carriage they came. 


They jostled it this way and that, 
They pushed it around and around, 
Till dolly was thrown from her seat 
And then tumbled out on the ground. 


By and by Mother Puss came along 
And saw what her tricksters had done, 
And she called them severely away, 
Thus putting an end to their fun. 


When Dora came back she exclaimed, 
“The naughty old wind has done this!”’ 
And she gathered up dolly in haste 
And comforted her with a kiss. 


The wind never stopped to reply, 
But whistled as onward he blew, 
And the cats and the doll never told, 
So Dora the truth never knew. 
—M. E. N. Hatheway 


ae HOSPITAL OF CRICAG 


Tements: health, 
school ‘ibtoma or its 





Accredited. 3-yr. course. 
age 19-35, good character, high a 





STREET BOSTON, 
18 E. 17th St., New York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


eauivalent, Text books, uni maintenance 
monthly allowance. Seoepete heme = © nurses. Address 
Supt., ay 10, 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

































































CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Railway Mail Clerk, Dept. 
Clerk, Rural Carrier, City Carrier, P.O. Clerk, etc., by 
former Civil Service employee with 15 years’ experience 
in the Postal service, and 13 years’ experience in prepar- 
ing for Government positions. Unexcelled $25 course 
only $10 for short time. 1 sample lesson sheets, 
valuable illustrated catalog free. 


Civil Service Correspondence School 
5531 Harmer St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE MARCON -SLOPER DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of yout 
own hand or typewritten letters- 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4}4x7, $1. 
Note size, 64x10, $2. Letter 
size, 10x12}4, $3.50. Full direc- 
tions, ink and sponge complete. 
Also sent C.O.D. rger sizes. 
Send for Circular, Sample Work, 
and Special Offer to Teachers. 
Satisfaction or Money Back, and 
ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 


W. S, FISHER eaten 
113 Amsterdam Ave. 

















W YORK 








Phil dveet serve the differe ence 


Don’t say paste--say CLUEY 


Before buying next term’s supply 
investigate our low prices 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
Columbus Ohio 






















Teachers! Organize Son 
O-Phone Bands. Every child 
can play these magvelons 1 instru- 

ments tw SONG-O- 
PHONES reproduce stirring tones 
of real brass instruments. No in- 
struction necessary. Just as easy 
as talking or humming. Organize 
class or school bands. Let the 
children give concerts, dances, en- 
tertainments. SONG-O PHONES 
; —~_i with classroom 
or solo singing. Very inexpensive. FREE—write to-da 

for free catalog. The Sonophone Co., d 

548-CB Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Draper 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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Ideal for 


" Young America Series ™ Americanization Classes 


By using the stories of American History in teaching the language of America to our foreign-born, we insure the 
development of wholesome ideas from the start. Once radical, revolutionary ideas have been implanted and the cor- 
responding vocabulary learned, not all the schools of the country can eradicate them. 
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DAVIS’ STORIES OF THE UNITED STATES FOR YOUNGEST 
READERS. 2-3 
Fully illustrated — Maps. 221 pp. Large type. 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Written with unusual simplicity, bringing history down to the 
understanding of very little children, yet graphic and vivid in narrative. 
It begins with the Indian period, traces the Norsemen westward, 
relates the story of the Pilgrims, the Dutch and other stirring events 
in our history, down to the World War. 


BROOKS’ STORIES OF THE RED CHILDREN. 2-3 


Abundant illustrations. 23 full-page. 162pp. Large type. 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Indian legends, vivid with the poetic and romantic life of red men. 
These interesting myths of the wind, lightning, stars, the seasons, 
and the varied phenomena of nature, are woven into stories that 
harmlessly feed the young imagination. 


CHASE’S CHILDREN OF THE WIGWAM. 2-3 
Copiously illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Miss Chase is a favorite of the children, but she has more than 
ever endeared herself to them by grouping White Eagle, Flying Fox, 
Black Duck, Shooting Star, and Trembling Leaf, the new baby, five 
little Indian girls and boys, in a wigwam, and telling all about how they 
live and grow up into Indian ways and customs. 


CHASE’S BOYHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS. 3-4 
Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Presented to the children with due regard to their mental develop- 
ment, they find the Boyhood of Famous Americans quite as much to 
their liking as their older brothers and sisters do. The incidents are 
happily chosen, both for intrinsic interest, moral value and historical 
importance. Having learned so much, they will desire to learn more 
about Washington, Franklin, Fulton, Irving, Longfellow, Cooper, 
Edison, etc. 


PRATT’S STORIES OF COLONIAL CHILDREN. 3-4 
Fully and quaintly illustrated. 223 pp. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


The boys, the girls, even the babies of those early days of our coun- 
try’s history have here their appropriate setting. How they were 
cared for, how they lived in and about their homes, and how they 
fared at play, at feasts, at school, at church, in the wars and Indian 
troubles, is brightly and truthfully portrayed in this beautiful, unique, 
and highly instructive book. Every story has a child for its hero. 


STORIES OF AMERICAN PIONEERS. 3-5 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Boone is every boy’s hero and here he is drawn to the life, and once 
begun, what child will lift his face from the enchanting page till he has 
eagerly read all that the book can tell of the adventures of this real 
man — not a myth or make-believe? And so there are real happenings 
and absorbing narratives in the lives of Clark, of Fremont, and Kit 
Carson, all among the most famous of our Western pioneers. 


Educational Publishing Company 


50 Bromfield Street 


PRATT’S AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES. Vol.I Colonies. 4-5 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


The Indians, the Coming of the Norsemen, Columbus and other 
explorers fill the opening pages. English explorations followed by 
colonizations, the rivalry of Spain, the French colonies— all these 
stories form a steady procession through the book. 


PRATT’S AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES. Vol.II Revolution. 5-6 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Causes of the war, Stamp Act and other tax measures. The men 
and women who figure in these stories are seen to be real flesh and 
blood people, not the exalted personages history sometimes makes them. 
One reads and reads and reads just to find out what happened next. 


PRATT’S AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES. Vol. III Administra- 
tions. 6-7 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Following the Revolution the new national government found 
itself facing many difficulties. How the men comprising each suc- 
cessive administration met their own troubles and brought order 
out of disorder is well told. Intimate stories give a distinct personal 
flavor that history usually lacks. 


PRATT’S AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES. Vol. IVY CivilWar. 7-8 
Cloth, Price, 75 cents. 


Little personal stories tell the history of the times. Throughout 
this volume, as well as throughout the series, we have stories of people. 
The philosophical study of governmental institutions must come later; 
children cannot grasp it. 





These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an ideal 
series through which to develop both sight reading and sound inter- 
pretation. Each book is complete in itself and independent of the 
others. Each may be used with any system of teaching reading. 
The illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, are of such 
nature as to inspire creative imagination. 

(Figures at right of titles indicate grades in which the books may 
be read.) 





18 E. 17th Street 


oston, Mass. New York 


2457 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 
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American Colored Chalk— 


THE CHALK OF MANY USES 


For your school art work on various kinds of surfaces, such 
as blackboards, paper and fabrics, there are few more satis- 
factory mediums than colored chalk. 


But it is of the utmost importance that you use good chalk — 
chalk which leaves soft, rich colors on the board without danger 
of scratching; chalk which produces on board and paper and 
fabric alike the velvety effects of pastel crayons. 


Such is American Colored Chalk. The first colored chalk 
ever made, it has proved through long usage to be the best. 
Made by the micro-fine process, the most efficient process 
known to the industry, the colors are true, uniform and brilliant, 
blending beautifully. A wide variety of tints may be secured 
by mixing with ordinary white chalk. 


Among the many other American Crayon Company products 
which are playing a vital part in the development of American 
school art work may be listed Prang School Water Colors, 
Prang Pastello, Crayograph, Crayonex and Paper Pencils. 
All are products of an unsurpassed manufacturing skill; all 
are made in the largest and most thoroughly equipped factories 
of their kind in the world. 


~ CThe v 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY - OHIO - ~~ ~ » » NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
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FIRST YEAR LITERATURE 





Action, Imitation and Fun Series 


By MARA L. PRATT CHADWICK 


These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an ideal series through which to develop both sight 
reading and sound interpretation. Each book is complete in itself and independent of the others. Each may be used 
with any system of teaching reading. The illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, are of such nature as 


to inspire creative imagination. 


Price, GO Cents Each 








THE LITTLE RED HEN. 
Fully illustrated with original drawings. 


Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent letter re- 
marks: “I have carried a child through the Little Red Hen, and it has 
seemed to me to be based upon the psychological principles more fully 
than any primer I know. The material is of interest to the child and 
the verbal forms are introduced in such a way as to let the learner 
become familiar with them most effectively.” 


RED RIDING HOOD — THE SEVEN KIDS. 
Fully illustrated. 


Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that the interect is heightened 
by putting these familiar classics into a primer form from which he may 
learn to read; for childhood delights to go over again and again the 
dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, imaginative or real, 
once made familiar. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked deception of the hungry wolf, 
the harrowing tragical incident, the joyous restoration, and the right- 
eous retribution must so divert and intensify the interest that the 
labor of reading will be really a labor of love. 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS — CHICKEN LITTLE. 
Fully illustrated. 


Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with words and 
sentences and readily interprets the printed page. Reading thus 
becomes a labor of love and no more irksome than the strain with 
which the little one digs with beaded brow the holes in the sand pile 
or joyfully bears other burdens in his round of play. 








PUSS IN BOOTS — REYNARD THE FOX 
Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 


No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax or even perplex 
the little ones of the first or second grade, as all have been long familiar 
in the household and folklore of the fireside. ‘The cunning and resource- 
ful ingenuity of “ Puss in Boots” and of “Reynard the Fox” must keep 
up curiosity and interest at white heat, as scene succeeds scene in fine 
dramatic action. 


Educational Publishing Company 


80 Bromfield Street 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW. 
Fully illustrated. 


The illustrations, abundant, apposite, vivid, very happily re-enforce 
the text of each. Note these principles involved: (a) A classic basis 
from which the vocabulary is evolved. (6) Interest from a tale peda- 
gogically germane to childhood. (c) Rhythmical repetition. (d) Imi- 
tation or dramatic effect. 


THE THREE PIGS. 
Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. 


The aim seems to be, in this and other books of the series, to gain such 
a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown and Foxy Grandpa 
with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to utilize it in the 
mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample preparation for the first reader. 


THE THREE BEARS. 
Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 
Like the Little Red Hen and the Three Pigs, this little book avails 
itself of a classic story from which to evolve very pleasantly a good 
working vocabulary. 








HOP O’ MY THUMB — TOM THUMB. 
Fully illustrated. 


Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “If a beginning is made with 
literature sufficiently childish, the children may be Jed by their own 
growing taste and capacity.” 

Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the little mind 
is not too long on the stretch, and the short chapters hold in store fresh 
surprises from the beginning to the close of the book. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK — DIAMONDS AND TOADS — 
SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
Graphically illustrated. 


Three attractive folk-lore tales which are rewritten in the simple 
straightforward language of those early days when the world was young 
and are arranged in development of story and in progress of verbal and 
phrase perplexities with a pedagogical art, born of experience, of careful 
child-study and of a veritable love for the little ones. 

The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER. 
Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 


This folk-lore is handled by Mrs. Pratt-Chadwick in so ingenious 
and original a method as to secure great interest and great readiness in 
reading at sight. 

Yet she does not fail in addition to reach the higher effects of develop- 
ing the receptivity for poetry and that wonder and reverence which is 
part of religion. Besides by “placing the child amidst general human 
eT) eaten ates she corrects the tendency of imagination to center in 
self.” 


18 E. 17th Street 2457 Prairie Ave. 


Boston, Mass. New York Chicago 























The Need of the Hour 


ASK YOUR SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
TO GET FOR YOUR CLASSES 


Stories of the Bible 


By MYLES ENDICOTT 
Vols. I, II and III. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


oe 
“ Let children hear the mighty deeds which God performed of old— 
Which in our younger years we saw and which our fathers told. 
Our lips shall tell them to our sons, and they again to theirs, 
That generations yet unborn may teach them to their heirs.” 














I introduced your Bible 
Stories last year and 
think that of all those 
I have examined the last 
two years, there are none 
to compare with them. 
They reserve enough of 
the biblical language and 
yet the style appeals to 
the child. They turned 
drudgery into pleasure 
for me and my class. 
I intend to use the entire 
series this year. 


R. S. SAUERHERING, 
Racine College 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 BROMFIELD STREET 
18 E. 17th Street, New York 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 














PLAY IS 





MAGIC POWER! 





To teach Language successfully take your cue from 
the children’s play activities. Miss Myra King has done 
this and presents forty-four interesting and helpful games 
to supplement the regular language work in her book 


of 100 pages entitled 


‘Language Games” 





Some of the forms on which these games are based: 


It is I She and I teach, learn 
It is he Il am he sit, set 

It is we Whom do you want? lie, lay 

It is they may, can good, well 
He and I like, love 


These games are for use in the First, Second, and Third 
Grades and may be profitably used in some Fourth Grades. 


They are not intended to take the place of re 


language work but rather to supplement that work, giving 
the necessary drill without making that drill irksome. 

The attention of the children is directed wholly to the fun 
in playing the game —they should not think of it as 


language work. 


The games are so planned that every child in the room 
may have an active interest in every part of the game, so 
that each one is interestedly attentive to all that is said 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


A blank page is left at the end of each game. In these 
the teacher will find it helpful to note any variations in the 
games which she may find especially applicable to her own 
class, locality or other condition. 


and done. 


Price, 


Educational 
50 BROMFIELD STR 


Postpaid, 75 cents 


Publishing Company 
EET .*. BOSTON, MASS. 


18 E.17th St... New York 2457 Frairie Ave,, Chicago 
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MARTINIQUE 


New York 


6 pes MarTINIQUE prides itself on being a medium- 
priced hotel with all the attributes of a high-priced 

one and on the fact that, though strict hotel service 
maintains, there is felt throughout the whole hotel a 
homelike atmosphere that draws a guest back again and 
again. Ladies unaccompanied are offered every care 


and protection. 


@ Pleasant rooms as low as $2.50. Popular club break- 
fasts from 45 cents to $1.00. Substantial luncheons and 
dinners at $1.25 and $1.75 and a well prepared and 


FRANK 6. 


quickly served selection of satisfying dishes a la carte 
at new prices. 


JAGO, Resident ACanager 


Broadway, 32nd to 


w 





_ 33rd Sts., New York 
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Could the teachers throughout the country be informed as to 
PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY | ene grest torce cxcriet by teachers’ agencies in bettering thei 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES | farser cilssics to teachers woo are competent, they would hasten 


larger salaries to teachers who are competent, they would hasten 


See also pages 
405, 406 


to enroll with a good agency and get in line for promotion. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


S&S Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW 


ME TEACHER'S EXCHANGE ° "20°3°5eton os 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 




















The time to be registered with an agency is all the time 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


ALBERT TEACHERS? AGENCY scuievars, cricayo 
Grade Teachers much in demand at highest salaries. Our 
clients best schools in the country. Send for booklet, ‘“Teach- 
ing as a Business,” and get in line for a real position. 


OTHER OFFICES: 


Symes Building, 
Denver, Col. 





437 Fifth Avenue, 


Peyton Building, 
New York 


Spokane, Wash. 





Do it Now! Do it Now! 





—500 teachers wanted by this Old Reliable Agency. Established 20 years. Kindergarten, Pri . 
POSITI ONS mar, Principals, Sage, Language, Domestic, Governesses, Traveling Congenlons. snd: all, mAh wa 
We place our teachers. Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., P.O. Lock Box 582, Dept. E, Syracuse, N.Y, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO.,. Proprietors 
317 ginscnic Temple, Denver, Colo. 
-» Pol 





325 Filth Ave'Neo Vat MY. 900 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ale 
ve., NEW Xorg, eo Ze e oy m 
d., Chicag 


i " " 604 Journal e. 
402 Dillaye Bldg., S ,N.Y. 28 E. Jackson Bivd., , Ill. 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
549 Union rene ittsburgh, Pa. 1020 McGee Street, Kansas City, Mo. 510 Spring Steest, Les yom Uy Cal. 





IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION: 
Teachers Come West Rural, Grade or High School in any State West of 

the Mississippi river, write us at once. Not an agency. 
NEITHER ENROLLMENT FEE 


NOR COMMISSION CHARGED, ‘Teachers Information Bureau, °3:¢% Denver, Colorado 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7°30 ocr" 


Recommends col d normal . ialists, ' 
en: . - ~My ot ~ al gene specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and privat 
Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
RE& || KANSAS CITY, MO, AND DENVER, COL. || wae 











ALL KINDS OF POSITIONS FILLED EVERYWHERE 


Free Membership. Free Services to School Officials. 





A Brilliant Achievement in En- 
cyclopedia Making 
“Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia.” Eight 
Volumes, Octavo; 4400 Pages. Thousands of _ 


Illustrations in black and white and in colors. 
Chicago: F. E. Compton & Co. 








There is, as we all know, a kind of tradition 
that certain phases of school work must 
inevitably be dull. The pupils expect it, the 
parents expect it, and the newspapers take it 
as a matter of course. It is one of their 
standard jokes. And of all dull occupations 
the use of reference works is considered by 
the young people one of the dullest. This 
new encyclopedia demonstrates that they 
are all wrong; that there has never been any 
reason why an educational work shouldn’t 
talk to children in a style as interesting and 
intelligible as a mother or father or Aunt Jane 
uses in explaining things at home. We 
have needed a “‘mother tongue” in the most 
comprehensive of reference works — the en- 
cyclopedia in more senses than one — and 
““Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia” not only 
supplies this need but does it so thoroughly 
and so well, and with so many good and 
original ideas in the structure and method of 
the work that it is not too much to say that 
it represents a revolution in publications of 
this character. 

The Editorial Staff has been selected from 
the leading universities of the country. 

Now, to take up the matter of the illus- 
trations. The emphasis on pictures as a 
means of education —in the use of the title, 
the “Pictured Encyclopedia” — is fully justi- 
fied. We find not only twice as many illus- 
trations as there are pages in the work, but 
these pictures, when taken in connection with 
their accompanying “picture talks” — the 
explanatory matter under them — often tell 
more than is usually told in a whole page of 
reading matter. 

In a work in which adequate illustration 
plays so important a part, it needs hardly be 
said that nature study has been given due 
attention, or that these volumes are dis- 
tinguished throughout by beautiful and accu- 
rate color work. 

Admirable color effects have also been very 
appropriately applied to the articles dealing 
with painting and sculpture. In connection 
with the illustrations, special mention should 
be made of the remarkably fine maps. They 
are not only up-to-date, but every state and 
every important country has its special relief 
map printed with the related text. 

Another original and valuable type of illus- 
tration may be called the “anecdotal” picture; 
such as the page showing Emerson and his 
little neighbor, Louisa May Alcott, examining 
books together in the great philosopher’s 
library. Another feature of the biographies 
of authors—every teacher of English will 
recognize its value — is that the articles are 
so frequently followed by some example of the 
author’s work; the sketch of Dante, for 
example, by ‘‘The Story of the Divine Com- 
edy”’; that of Chaucer by two of the famous 
Canterbury tales. The stories of inspiring 
lives, such as those of Lincoln, Washington, 
Lee, Fabre and Burbank, are given ample 
space and presented in most inspiring form. 

In short, from A to Z, and in almost every 
respect, we find similar contrasts with the old 
encyclopedic method. The great encyclo- 
pedias have their plan, and it is a very impor- 
tant one, but they are not reference works 
primarily designed for young people who need 
stepping stones leading up to the larger and 
heavier work. 

Notice, in addition to the sympathetic and 
familiar style, how concise and direct is the 
selection of the essentials — marks of identi- 
fication, etc. — in the ‘‘ Pictured Encyclopedia” 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHER’S AGENCIES 






The teachers’ agency is a legitimate and helpful institution. 
Some of the very best and very successful educators in public 
schools, colleges and private schools have been put there by 
means of teachers’ agencies. 


See also pages 
404, 406 





and the discrimination shown in the order 
and method of the presentation of facts. 
The scientific classifications, which the child 
must wade through who is first introduced 
to the subject through the pages of the 
typical encyclopedia, are in the Compton 
work given in small type at the end of the 
article. 

We regret that space will not permit us 
to go further into detail with regard to the 
features of the encyclopedia proper — the 
first seven volumes — but we must call special 
attention to the character of the Index. It is 
not only a thorough index to the material 
contained in the preceding volumes, but it is 
in itself a condensed work of reference. 

In examining the Index volume, every prac- 
tical school man will be struck with the ex- 
cellence of the Problem-Project Plans, “Little 
Journeys,” and Study Outlines. The Outlines, 
as may readily be imagined from the general 
character of the work, are not merely dry 
skeletons—as the ordinary outlines must 
seem to be to young students — but abound 
in valuable and attractive suggestions and 
bits of information introduced at appropriate 
points, which make the study, investigations 
and experiments suggested extremely enticing. 

Still another feature makes the “ Pictured 
Encyclopedia a thing to be picked up and 
read at any time, even when one is out looking 
for anything in particular; just looking for 
“something to read.’ At the beginning of 
each volume headed “Here and There in 
Volume ——,” is a list of some of the articles 
of particular interest for the casual reader. 
Divided into broad groups, these articles offer 
a fascinating variety of subjects for selection; 
for example, “Tales for the Story Hour,” 
under which we find listed “ How the Tricolor 
Came Back to Metz,” “‘How Arthur Won His 
Crown,” “The Shield of Achilles.” Under 
“High Lights in History’s Pageant,” “A 
Newly Discovered Chapter in History,” 
“The Goth Who Sacked Imperial Rome,” 
“The Mysterious Aztecs and Their Vanished 
Civilization.” Under stories of “The Plant 
and Animal World,” ‘‘The Little ‘Adams’ of 
the Plant Family,” “The Marvels Hidden in 
an Ant-Hill,” “Little Night Policemen and 
Their Sensitive Wings,” ‘‘The Armored Ban- 
dits of the Insect World.” Under “Rambles 
Through Factland”: “How the World Made 
Its A B C’s,” “‘The Romantic Career of the 
Banana,” “The Brick and Its Distinguished 
Place in History.” 

No other book is so capable as an encyclo- 
pedia of being made a perfect wonderland to 
young people, on account of the variety of its 
topics, but the publishers of the “Pictured 
Encyclopedia” have been the first to take 
advantage of this fact by producing a work 
that is written so as to make it really attractive 
to juvenile readers. The average encyclopedia 
is one of the driest things in print. The 
“Pictured Encyclopedia” has all the charm 
of the story book combined with the systematic 
organization of the textbook and the alpha- 
betical arrangement of the dictionary. It 
puts life, color and irresistible interest into 
the whole range of information about this 
globe of ours and its place and relations in 
the universe. 





Thurston 
Teachers’ Agency 


C. M. McDANIEL, Manager 


No Annual Fee. No Registration Fee. 


Combined with three other Chicago agencies. 
Join us and get the benefit of all. Send for 
free pamphlet, “How to Apply.” 


224 South Michigan Ave,, Chicago, III. 





“ONE ROUTE,” THE [MANUAL OF THE 
Edmands Educators’ Exchange 


101 Tremont Street, 9, Boston, Mass. 


Saves time, money and worry for candidates and employers and helps candidates to se- 
cure larger salaries. It was suggested by a superintendent, whom the Exchange secured 
a position, when he wrote to it for candidates for his own schools, saying, “Coach them 
as you did me as to what they should furnish their superintendents without my having 
to write two or three letters to get it.” The manual is free to New England candidates. 


Be as good a candidate as you are teacher 


Candidates Wanted for All Kinds of Positions. 





Terms Please. 











Free Registration 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? 


Prompt, Efficient Service 


Where would you like to teach? In what work are you interested? 
Send to-day for your enrollment blank 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, - 198. LaSalle St., Chicago 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you 








We Place You in 


Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled 
Positions Kindergarten to snare Presidents 


the Better Positions 


Attention : Minimum requirements for registra- 
tion in Denver office two-year graduate above high 
school. Branch offices one year. 





_—a 


“Ro ROCKY MT- TEACHERS 











FREE REGISTRATION—ALL OFFICES 
Branch Offices: 

Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bidg. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 


Kansas City, Missouri, Rialto Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Pacific Mutual 8ld¢. 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLDG DENVER. COLO 


ew Rorrer, Ph. D. 
. B. Mooney, A. M., Field 





Manager 
Representative 




















Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays 





ent. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct recommendations. Well 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU $2.7"), [ix iss poupme 


FREE REGISTRATION prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St. Allentowa, Pa. 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE 


CHICAGO. ILL. DEN Oo. sy ae MINN. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peeples Gas Bldg. Gas & ‘Divesic Bite. The ae Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. 
FREE ENROLLMENT — ALL OFFICES REGISTER NOW 























THE PRESTIGE OF AGE 


Forty Years of Successful Service 


WE CHICAGO, ILL, FREE 
BRE R Auditorium Building G ENROLLMENT 
Teachers’ 7) Write to 

PORTLAND, ORE. either office for 
Agency Chamber of Commerce Bldg. enrollment blank 


THE ENERGY OF YOUTH 
Going Stronger than Ever Before 


You will Appreciate our Individual, Personal Service 











HUNDREDS OF GOOD VACANCIES 


from all sections of the country now on our files, and new calls coming in daily. College, high 
school, elementary, and special branches. College and normal graduates especially in demand 
at good salaries. If you are interested in a position for September, write at once for an 


enrollment blank. ENROLLMENT FREE. 
D. CHARBETH TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Lock Box 387, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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3 a.P.GODDARD The coupon mailed today will bring 


ROOM 1452 Y.M.C.A. BLDG, - CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 
TCO RING crceccececncncscencccensoccccensciosioots socetersesnsosscasscesanees 
BD BR OB OO] . cnceccecccncsccccnnssnenncesgunersuuses esccssescce sebntqsseesen 
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The Joy of Teaching 


(Continued from page 349) 

in chorus. Then you could not have failed 
to be inspired by the spiritual plane of this 
community “sing.” People who can sing like 
that have ideas in their lives that the teacher- 
student can well adopt. Besides it is a won- 
derful privilege to sit at the feet of a faculty 
chosen from all parts of the country. The 
whole atmosphere of summer school, sur- 
charged with the ideals of a body of teachers 
straining to serve better, is a joy unspeakable. 
But if you think that these same teachers do 
not know how to play, go to the summer- 
school-by-the-sea, and watch them swim, 
sail, hike, and dance. 

Frequently, as I go to school, I meet a feeble 
old lady who is a retired teacher. She lives 
all alone in a rambling house filled with 
antiques, and her calling hours are either 
six A.M. or nine P.M. She comes tottering 
along wearing an old golf cape and a diminutive 
sailor hat that will not stay balanced. Her 
bright blue eyes search my face curiously; 
but in her expression there is no trace of regret. 
My short-sighted friend whispers: ‘Behold 
yourself forty years from now.” But I think 
of the summer days when I see gardens along 
the way interrupting her shopping expeditions; 
and the accumulated joys of fifty years’ 
teaching have no terrors for me. 





Even-Song 


Sleep, little children, the darkness is creeping fast 
Over the valley and hill; 
Sleep, for the gay winds are running so swiftly 
past; 
Sleep in the eventide still. 


Sleep, little children, the high stars are winking 
bright; 
Sleep in your little white beds; 
Sleep, for above you, all round-eyed and milky- 
white, 
Old Mister Moon his light sheds. 


Sleep, little children, the angels are guarding 
you, 
Watching the whole dreamy night, 
Safely to keep you till sunbeams come peeping 
through 
And all the east is alight.—Rebecca Helman 





Teachers Wanted 
$95 to $150 a Month 

All teachers should try the United States 
Government Examinations, constantly being 
held throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of permanent, life positions are to be 
filled at from $1100 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. T230, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing coming examina- 
tion dates and places, and large descriptive 
book, showing the positions open and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY!! 


Advancement offered in all types 
of educational positions. 

Our highly specialized service is 
fashioned for your promotion. 

Personal interest in each member 
a keynote. 

Surely, this is the agency you ate 
looking for. 


Yes 
oS 
1 SS 


SEESGE SS 


% 
: 


PRESIDENT you a ‘‘Free List of Vacancies’’ 
EDUCATORS-AGENCY 
19 SouTH LA SALLE STREET 














Do You Want a Better Position? 
Register with us early and get in touch with THE BEST IN THE WEST. 
FREE REGISTRATION We place you or you pay us nothing. 
THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
MRS. FRED DICK, Manager Dept. P. 
303-4 Kittredge Bldg... 16th and Glenarm, Denver, Colo. 


Ask for details. 























MINNEAPOLIS 
s CHICAGO 33rd Year GLOBE BLDG. 
TEINWAY HALL 
New york. leach Office Has the “NiYouure. 
FLATIRON BLDG. Records of All Buse. 
BALTIMORE LOS ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA BLDG. 
110E.Lexincronst. Address the Nearest 9 oorine wast. 
COLUMBUS, O. 


CHAMBER OF 
FERRIS BLDG. COMMERCE BLDG. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Metropolitan Building St. Louis, Missouri 
We are at the center of the educational field and need many grade teachers 


Grade Teachers Wanted to meet our rm Enroll only those with professional ae 


for blank TO-DAY. wa 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 505 Fifth Avenue (42nd Street), New York 


Full Information Rochester, N. Y. Office: 
on Request 643 Park Avenue 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
“In my experience, this is the best teachers’ agency in the United States.” 
—W. D. Watprr, Principal Township High School, Streator, Ill. 
Other Offices: Write — 


911-12 Broadway Blidg., Portland, Ore. 
722 Stahiman Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


Free Registration 





























PAUL YATES 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 








NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Salt Lake City Boise Denver Berkeley 
Utah Idaho Colorado California 


A REAL WESTERN AGENCY :: FOR THE WEST ALONE 


The Best for the West Registration Free in all Offices 


ENROLL NOW 




















HOTEL ST. JAMES 


TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 45th St. 


Much favored by women travelmg without escort. “Sunshine in every room.” 


An Hotel of quiet dignity 
having the atmosphere an 
appointments of a well con- 
ditioned home. 


40 Theatres, all principat 
shops and churches, 3 to 5 
minutes’ walk. 


2 minutes of all subways, 
“L” roads, surface cars, bus 
lines, 

Within 3 minutes Grand 
Central, 5 minutes Pennsyl- 
vania Terminals. 






















W. JoHNSON QUINN, President 











Send postal for rates and booklet | 
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Memory Gems tor Closing Day 
Exercises 


Dare to be true; nothing can 
need a lie; 
A fault which needs it most 
grows two thereby. 
— George Herbert. 





The above is ONE of the 
106 MEMORY GEMS 


For Primary Grades 
contained in the set of 


Easy Memory Gems 
For Little Folks 





Thirty Manila Cards, size three by four 
inches, encased in attractive cloth-covered 
box — selections from the following authors 


Shaw A. A, Procter 
Lincoln Hale 
Alice Cary 


Pope 

Longfellow 

Mrs. Amelia Opie 
. G. Whittier 


ann 
Samuel Butler 
ames Montgomery 


lia W. Wilcox rances Osgood 
Watts Allerton 
Phoebe Cary Kingsley 
Coleridge well 


and many others. 
Full Set, Price, 40 cents, Postpaid 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


IS E. 17th St., New York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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Bray Productions, Inc., Expands 
to Serve Increasing Non- 
theatrical Exhibitors 


The Bray Productions, Inc., has moved 
and is now at 130 West Forty-Sixth street, 
New York. To obtain the desired location, 
the Bray Company purchased the entire 
equipment of the Realart exchange at that 
address, which was the largest the Realart 
people conducted. In addition to the main 
offices and editorial and art departments of 
the Bray Company, an exchange has been 
established at the new address, giving direct 
service to the non-theatrical exhibitors. This 
service is made especially valuable through 
close co-operation with the Educational De- 
partment of the main office. 

Of the several courses of instruction offered 
to schools, Mr. J. B. Bray, who as President 
of the company has been a pioneer in the 
development of the educational film, reports 
the Bray General Science Course as being so 
far the most in demand. 


“This course combines sixty-three subjects 
in forty reels,” says Mr. Bray. “It is divided 
into five major groups, as follows: Air and 
water, nine subjects, six reels; Energy, nine 
subjects, six reels; The Earth, eleven subjects, 
five reels; Life, twenty-six subjects, seventeen 
reels; The Universe, eight subjects, six reels. 
Naturally, wheres-r more than one subject 
is contained in a reel they are closely associ- 
ated. These are all so-called short reels, each 
containing approximately 500 feet of film. 
This we have found to be the popular length 
for film for the schoolroom. The films are 
arranged in the customary manner in which 
they appear in the textbooks used by teachers 
of general science. They are not intended 
to replace the work of the teacher or the text- 
book, but instead to supplement it. It might 
he thought that, in view of this, the use of 
these films is little more than unnecessary 
extra instruction. However, this is far from 
true. It is found, on the contrary, that 
nothing has ever been brought into the class- 
room which has proved to be of so much 
solid value to the teacher in driving home a 
lesson as a properly produced motion picture 
is when carefully correlated with the lesson.” 





SEAT WORE 








Primary Language Cards 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES — 50 CENTS 


















































to —too—two 

I was late for the car, so I 
walked. 

I think it was far 
walk. 

Those children are 
small be out alone. 

I went that store, . 

It is rainy go out 
play. 

You paid much for your 
book. 

Will you give me cents for 
a stamp? 

Yes, and buy stamps for 
me, . 





FIFTY-NINE MORE SIMILAR 
TO THIS ONE 





Here is a partial list 


any—no—Card No. 45 
cry-cries—Card No. 21 
done-did—Card No. 8 
every—very—Card No. 19 
for—-fore-four—Card No. 2 
how-who—Card No. 46 
hole-whole—Card No. 2 
hear-here—Card No. 13 
know-no—Card No. 5 
knew-new—Card No. 6 
their-there—Card No. 11 
them-those—Card No. 28 








(REDUCED Size of Sample Card) 
This set of sixty cards is designed for busy work in language—words spelled diff- 
erently but pronounced alike—words most frequently spelled wrong. 

Packed in a neat cardboard box with index card making the location of any one of 
the 60 cards very easy. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPMPANY 
2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


50 Bromfield St., Boston 





18 E. 17th St., New York 


ARITHMETIC HELPS FOR 
PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Primary Arithmetic Cards 


Put up in envelope, printed on both sides, 
500 figures and arithmetical signs, assorted 
colors. Per set, 30 cents. 


Domino Number Cards 


Sheets of cardboard in assorted colors, 
giving nearly 500 dominoes. 


Especially help- 
ful in number work. Per set, 40 cents. 











Busy Work Number Cards 

Series I. 7Ocards. Manila. 3x9’. Ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication and division 
of numbers to 12. Per set, 60 cents. 


Series II. 60cards. Manila. 3x9”, Ad- 
dition and subtraction, involving numbers 
below 100. Per set, 60 cents. 


Special, Both Sets for $1.00 


Lesson Plans in Arithmetic 
Drill work for the second and third grades, 


arranged by weeks. Similar drills for third 
grade, arranged by months. 256 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 


The Braden Number-Reader 


For All Children Slow to Develop a Num- 
ber Sense, presenting a new and practical 
method of developing the number sense. It 
is so planned as to familiarize the child with 
number terms and a number vocabulary in the 
first year of number work immediately preced- 
ing his beginning arithmetic as a regular study. 


Copiously illustrated. 144 pages. Cloth. 


Price, 60 cents. 


Primary Arithmetic 


First and Second Year 
Price, 30 cents. 

Furnish occupation and mental drill to 
children studying numbers from 10 to 100. 
The children read the questions, giving the 
answers orally, and also copy the figures and 
write the answers. 


Practical Problems in Arithmetic 
Eighteen weeks — 4 lessons a week for second 
and third grades. Price, 60 cents. 

These practical problems can be used side 
by side with the regular text-book in arithmetic. 
Ithas been the special aim to give facts bearing 
on the courses of study in the primary grades. 


Drill Problems in Arithmetic 
Book I. For Fourth and Fifth Years. 
Over 1500 Practical Problems. Graded. Cloth. 
Price, 60 cents. 


Mental Drill Book in Arithmetic 
185 Lessons. Nearly 3000 Exer- 
cises. Price, 60 cents. 
For Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Grades. 
Examples graded and skilfully selected. The 
method is simple, strong, and progressive. 


265 pages. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
50 Brom6eld Street, Boston 
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Meets Every Modern School Need 





Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is Visual Education is a phrase that we in the 
such a revolutionarv departure from any school world have been discussing for ten years, but, 


encyclopedia or children’s reference book 


until now, we have never seen the theory put into 
usable, practical form. A prominent educator, alter 


ever published that it is destined to findits seeing Compton’s Pictured Et icyclopedia, said: “I 
placein every school library inthe country. have seen Visual Education for the first time!” This 


With unlimited means placed at their disposal, 
many of America’s fe remost educators eagerly 
grasped the opp tunity to build the books of their 
ideals. They knew, better than any other group of 
men in the world, that education was developing in 
a new fashion, th: t modern methods were as dif- 
ferent from those of a few years ago as the modern 
airplane is from that of the last decade. They knew 
that modern methods were demanding adequate 
material. They set themselves the task of creating 


doctrine of Visual Education was the most important 
one upon which these books were based. The finished 
work includes thousands of pictures, chosen from 
more than half a million—one for every idea that can 
best be grasped through the medium of a picture. By 
means of a special caption and text of its own, each 
picture is made to tell its full story. The old wood- 
cut and pen draw ving have been oes entirely. 
This is the only encyclopedia in which halftones are 
incorporated with ‘the text—right where they belong! 


an entirely new kin ‘ of encyclopedia to furnish the The Ape oc ae ney Law of Interest —another 
child in scho aL a complete library of what he subject which school people have been talking about 
wants to know at oy ought to know. With the prob- for years, but which has never really found expression 
lems of odin clearly in mind, they have produced 1 any encyclopedia until now. Here it is put to its 
Compton’s Pictured Enevclopedia—books that are Utmost use in every headline, title, caption and text, 


usable beyond any teacher’s expectations. 


which focuses the attention upon the most salient 
feature of subject or pictur . For example, although 


The editors have not only included a discussion of these books are alphabe tically arranged, the account 
the World War in its entirety and the far-reaching of Beetle 3 does not present them under the bald title 


changes resulting from it in science, invention, litera- of Beetles, alone. The y are in troduced through their 
ture, art; the changes in the boundaries of countries; most significant characteristic: The Armoured Ban- 
the profound changes in the social and political status dis of the Insect i orld. All aalities and pictures are 
of the world’s peoples, but—what is much more im- treated in this interesting way. A supe ‘rintendent 


portant to you as a teacher—they have presented writes: “It is a comfort over and ab a the many 


this material in such a way that it articulates, 


€x- wonderful features of this book to be able to place 


presses and gives form to all that is new in modern be ‘fore our young peoyt ple a wor k which was W ritte n 


education. 


Motivation runs throughout the entire work, 


and illustrated in this country and for this country.’ 
and Every page of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 


the learn-to-do-by-doing suggestion will be found in is new. Every sentence was written since the signing 
science, industry, geography, nature study, and, in of the Armistice. Even such recent events as the 
fact, in every department where practicable: in addi- election of the present Pope and an account of the 
tion, gathered together in one section of the work, creation of the Irish Free State are included. Every 
will be found carefully plz — graded, motivated wordand every picture was chosen expressly for thes 


outlines for every school subject. 


books. In the entire set there is not one page that is 


The Problem-Project demands a wealth of 4 “revision” of a preceding work. 
vital, motivated material on every subject. That the But new in astill deeper respect is thisencyclopedia 


Project Method may be more than a mere 


name, Great educators have presented organized kno\ wle dgt 


ery important industry, for example, is treated in an entirely different way, a way which, at last, 
fu lly in these : ks, and every important process in makes practicable and usable, for both the teacher 
every industr is really pictured. For instance, and the student, the new methods of teaching. 


**Lumber,”’ entitled From Logging C amp to Sawmill, _ Three years were consumed in preparing Compton’s Pictured 
1S Cé mmpletely treated in seven pages, and in fourteen Encyclopedia, and it cost more than $450,000—one of the larg- 


interesting halftone illustrations, every important 


est publishing ventures ever launched. Today it is ready—a 
tremendous achievement of the New Age, and perhaps the 


step in their development is effectively pictured. greatest tool ever placed in the hands of the teacher 


A Letter Will Bring It 


We can suggest only in the vaguest terms the 
distinct innovations that make this work a com- 


ee a ar ee CE ae See 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. f 
G n 


'p e send me, FREE OF ALL CHARGE, your booklet 
f Problem-Projects and your 96-page book of sample pages 4 
( iptor Pictured Encyclopedia. I understand that 

keep t e bool d that this re juest does not obli- q 


4 


Position : segmestaksxesesenene (36) 


 EEEEEERGRE EET, 
SEE AMERICAS NEWEST ENCYCLOPEDI. 


It is an Achievement of great Educators 














prehensive aid to education. We can only make some idea of the scope of Compton’s 
it as easy as possible for every progressive school Encyclopedia. 

man or woman, who hopes to do better work, to < Of£t To anv t 
see and become acquainted with this newest of Special er school exec 
ency clopedias. We are - therefore ° making this has received our 96-page sample book, 
twofold offer. specifically requests it, we will send the 


FREE Book of Problem-Projects “': all charges prepaid. This is your op} 


We will send free a book of most successful 
Projects, as completely worked out by Chicago 
teachers, to any teacher or school man request- 
ing it. With this we will send our 


to examine, 
set of books which cost $450,000. At t 
if you do not wish to k 
books, just slip the volumes into the co 
which they arrived, and return them t 


two weeks, 


without the slightest obl 


FREE 96-Page Illustrated Book Fill out the coupon, clip and ma 


containing sample pages of text with halftone Projects and 96-page book will come 
and color illustrations, which will give the teacher return mail, Free. 





| COMPT ON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA is NEV’! i 








Editors ~~ 
A Partial List 
Follo wing is a list of some of t 
tors of Compton’ s Pictured | 
. editor ot thi 
y and the sch ylar if 
this w ork, the result of three 3 
continuous effort 
SAiege- “to. -Chi 
nd 8, ANION FORD, A.M.,, 
Year Gradu it cl ] 
I ity of Mi ota 
Managing Edi 
SAN : El BANNIST! R HARDING, 
A.M » abe 
‘ Prot wr of Hist 
fodiens ts rsity 
For Canada 
RT. HON. SIR eo RT LAIRD 
rene G.C.M.G., P.¢ K.C, 
I rit Xi 
For P heats ‘s and Engineering 
aa RT PRUDEN¢ ARMEN M., 
D.Sc 
Prof r of P ics, Univ f 
Illir ) 
For Education and School Subjects 
LOTUS DELTA COFFMAN M.. 
Ph.D 
id nt 
For Nature Study 
ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 
\ tant I’ ! r { Natu 
Cornell University 
For Bota 
JOHN ME ‘RL COULTER, A.M., 
Ph.D 
Head of Dep tment of x 
Universit f ¢ — 
For C eet Subje 
REV. PETER GU iL DAY, LQ. D 
Associate Professor of i 
tory, 
Catt —— iversity of An 
For Chemis 
LAUDER WILLIAM JONES, D. 
Profess r of Chemistry, Pr n 
University 
For American Literature 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, A.M., 
Ph. D. 
Prof r of English Lang j 
Literature, Vale Uni ‘ 
For Poste ey 
ROLLIN Db. SALISBURY, M., 
i... ED 
Dean of Department of G 
Universit ot Chicago 
For Zoology 
CHARL . LS PETER SIGERIFOOS, 
Ph 
Prot or of Zool gy, Univ f 
Minnesot 
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